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THE GOODWIN PLAN AGAIN 


We have written of the Goodwin Plan 
before. It was the cunning scheme where- 
by the churches were to become a great 
purchasing market, controlled by Adolph 
Goodwin, who was to give the churches 
two per cent of the purchase price of cer- 
tain goods, ordinarily used by everybody. 
The plan would have given Goodwin al- 
most a monopoly. He could have made 
and unmade industries by accepting or 
rejecting their goods in his plan. He 
would have controlled two million families. 

The Goodwin Plan, however, has re- 
ceived a rude jolt from which it will 
probably expire. The Christian Cen- 
tury, an outstanding religious weekly 
read by ministers of all denominations, 
came forward with a sharp attack against 
the scheme, on the ground that it was a 
sell-out of the Christian Church for a 
measly two per cent. 

One thing which kept the Goodwin 
Plan in the good graces of many people 
even after this unanswered criticism was 
the fact that six prominent church-men 
had supposedly endorsed the Goodwin 
Plan. On the strength of this endorse- 
ment, many churches were enlisting under 
the Goodwin banner. 

Now The Christian Century is seeking 
statements from these six men, either de- 
fending the Goodwin Plan, or containing 
a repudiation of their former endorsement. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle of the great Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Evanston, IIL, 
has already repudiated his former en- 
dorsement. He declares that he did not 
know the true nature of the plan. 

Other repudiations seem to be coming, 
but there are some of the great six who 
have kept silent. Should they defend the 
plan, a new phase in this interesting tus- 
sle between commercialism and the church 
may develop.—Mazx A. Kapp, in the Spec- 
tator, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS’ 
MEETING 


The Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
meeting at 16 Beacon St., Feb. 12, had as 
speaker Rev. George L. Thompson, Uni- 
tarian pastor of Dighton, Mass. The Mon- 
day Club of Unitarians was present in a 
body to hear Mr. Thompson, making a 
gathering of thirty to thirty-five. Mr. 
Thompson, who is the author of ‘“Vagaries 
in Verse,” is now engaged upon a life of 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the centennial of 
whose birth was celebrated in 1933. 

Mr. Thompson made an interesting ad- 
dress and conducted an animated question 
period, He described the orthodox in- 
fluences against which the youthful Inger- 
soll rebelled, and referred to him as not only 
a lecturer on the Bible but as a distin- 
guished orator, politician, lawyer and sol- 
dier. He praised him as a man with a 
passion for honesty and a hatred of hypoc- 
risy and sham. 

Dr. John S. Lowe presided and Dr. 
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Flint M. Bissell conducted the devotional 
services, with Mrs. van Schaick at the 
piano. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST BODIES BENEFIT 
UNDER WILL 


The First Universalist Church of Marble- 
head and Universalist organizations are 
the chief beneficiaries in the will of Miss 
Hannah M. Harris, who died in her eighty- 
first year, in Marblehead, Feb. 7. 

The First Universalist Church of Mar- 
blehead is given $1,000, but should the 
church cease to be maintained as a place of 
worship the fund is to go to the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, Boston. 

The Marblehead Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation also is given $1,000. The Marble- 
head Female Humane Society is given her 
residence, ‘““The Homestead,” on Elm 
street. 

A number of pieces of antique furniture 
and household effects go to the Marblehead 
Historical Society. The residue of her 
estate, after a number of private bequests, 
is to go in equal shares to the Doolittle 
Home for Aged Universalists at Fox- 
boro, the Massachusetts State Convention 
of the Universalist Church, the Woman’s 
Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church, and the Marblehead Female 
Humane Society. 

The total value of the estate, which is . 
large, was not estimated for probate—— 
Boston Herald. 


* * 
EMPLOYMENT BLUES 


Lines indited by a relief worker all hot 
and bothered from keeping up the daily 
job, transferring clients from work-relief to 
CWA, distributing salt-pork, eggs, dried 
apples, blankets and what not and doing 
anything else that Harry Hopkins & Co. 
think of. 

Pity, my friend, the poor employed 

Who, though by early hours annoyed, 

Still must rise daily with the lark 

To give the unemployed their pork. 


Replete with beans and lollypopkins 
From dear old Santa Harry Hopkins, 
The unemployed may lie at ease 
While those with jobs go out and freeze. 


At midnight when they’re snug in bed, 
The poor employed creeps home half 
dead 
And on a couch her corpse is flung, 
Unwashed, unpowdered and unstrung. 
The Survey. 


* x 


“Daddy, I don’t think mother knows 
much about raising children,” said little 
four-year-old Mary Jane. 

“What makes you think so?” asked the 
father. 

“Well,” said the little girl, “she makes 
me go to bed when I’m wide awake and 
makes me get up when I’m awfully sleepy.” 
—LHxchange. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines; of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


HE world awakened on Sunday, February 18, to 
T the startling news that King Albert had been 
killed by a fall while mountain climbing. 

To tens of thousands in every civilized land the 
news came as a great shock. 

The King of the Belgians was not simply the King 
of the Belgians. He was one of the heroes of mankind. 
When the news came there was genuine sorrow and a 
profound sense of loss everywhere. 

In our next issue we shall devote our “‘Cruising”’ 
article to reminiscences of the monarch and the man. 
Here we simply point out the unique position that he 
occupied. He made the institution of monarchy un- 
assailable in his country because he occupied the 
position of monarch. The place did not so much exalt 
the man as the man exalt the place. 

Since its organization as a separate kingdom in 
1832 Belgium has had three rulers. One was Leopold 
the First, a world figure who, both because of his 
character and because of his friendship with his kins- 
woman, Queen Victoria, was vastly influential. Then 
came Leopold the Second, a cynical genius, who, 
though misrepresented in England and this country 
because of the Congo revelations, can hardly be held 
up as a noble figure morally. Albert was crowned 
King of the Belgians at a time when the world did not 
hold in high regard a king of the Belgians. 

Without the great qualities of either the first or 
second Leopold, he stepped into the place and quietly, 
modestly, but ceaselessly, did his work. He read books 
on government. He went about the country to find 
out for himself. He visited other countries to get new 
ideas. He took a friendly, open-minded attitude 
toward the leaders of all the warring factions and par- 
ties in his country to obtain truth from different 
standpoints. 

Five years after his accession the World War 


broke and Belgium lay in the path of the invader. 
He could have made a good bargain for his country by 
letting the Germans have free passage, but there was a 
scrap of paper in the way with Belgium’s name at- 
tached to it. That scrap carried a promise, and that 
promise stood for honor. He walked into the Par- 
lament on that 4th of August, 1914, in full uniform, 
and voiced the feeling of his people. “I have faith 
in our destinies,” he said. ‘‘A nation which defends 
itself commands the respect of all. Such a nation can 
not perish. God will be with us in a just cause.” 

That speech echoed around the world. It said 
in substance, ‘‘No matter if we are wiped off the map, 
we will be true to our obligations.” 

Then he had to make another choice. It was 
whether he would go away into safety or stay at the 
front. He and the Queen elected to stay at the front. 
This King who would not be driven out, who faced the 
shells, the bombs, the gas, the mud, the cold, caught 
the imagination of the world. 

Finally, when men began to get through the mists 
of conflict that hid his figure, a figure that had become 
almost legendary over night, they found a democratic, 
competent, likable man. Mark Sullivan wrote that 
he carried himself like the chief engineer who happened 
to be responsible for the job when the dam broke. 
On foot, on his motor cycle, in his motor car, he went 
about the intricate business of war. But it was with- 
out hatred of Germans, only hatred of war. He had 
no taste for military glory. Hewanted to free Belgium 
and then he wanted to see an organization set up that 
would be strong enough to insure peace. 

He was as brave physically in his quiet way as he 
was brave and fine morally. He always was upsetting 
the Belgians who objected to his use of the airplane, 
and to his vacations in the high Alps. 

During the war he said to a friend who remon- 
strated with him for exposing himself, ““My life is no 
more precious than that of my men.’ He knew that 
it would be far better for Belgium for him to be killed 
than to give ground for the suspicion that he was hold- 
ing back. In this willingness to share the common lot 
lay his strength with the warring Catholics and So- 
cialists of his country, and with everybody else. 

In a discussion of forms of government with the 
present writer, he once remarked quite simply and 
humbly, “The first business of the King is to be the 
servant of all the people.” 

The loss to the world in his death is a serious one. 
We are ready to say with the crowd, “We cannot 
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spare such a man.” And yet something deep down 
within us is glad and proud that he never rusted out, 
never wore out, never felt the weakness of age, but 
that he died in the hills that he loved, putting his 
huge physical strength against huge physical ob- 
stacles and going out in a flash when the rocks failed 
him. 

Something of the strength of the hills was in the 
every-day life of this man, something of the broad 
view of those who stand on mountain peaks, some- 
thing of the sanity and sense of those who live close 
to nature. 

We are glad that we had a chance to see out of 
what plain, simple, elemental stuff monarchs can be 
carved, out of what natural, friendly, human person- 
alities the demi-gods of the race can be made. 

* * 


PRACTICAL UNION IN WALTHAM 


HE First Congregational Church and the Church 
of Our Savior (Universalist) of Waltham, Mass., 
have issued identical Lenten programs which 

are a fine illustration of practical church unity. 

Each church is carrying on its usual Sunday 
morning services. Five o’clock Sunday afternoon 
vespers are being held in the Congregational church, 
with Loos and Walker, the two pastors, speaking on the 
subject, ‘“‘Paths the Mystics Trod.’’ Quiet Hour 
services are being held Wednesday nights in the Uni- 
versalist church and the ministers are speaking al- 
ternately on ‘“‘Meditations on the Psalms.’”’ The 
choirs will unite March 11 in a cantata, and special 
music has been arranged for other services. The posi- 
tion of the two churches on opposite sides of the same 
street makes the arrangement a natural one. The 
spirit of the pastors and their people makes it easy. 

* * : 


FOR TIMES OUT OF JOINT* 


OR Times Out of Joint” is a volume of sermons 

preached by the Rev. Charles Lyon Seasholes 

of the First Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio, a 
personal friend of the present writer. 

For a few persons our judgment may be discounted 
because we confess that we admire and love this 
preacher. But for the discerning our judgment will be 
reinforced because we can say that we know the man 
back of the sermon and know that his life backs up his 
words. 

Charles Lyon Seasholes is a Newton graduate 
(now Andover-Newton) who was pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Watertown, Mass., for seven and 
one-half years, and at the same time an instructor in 
homiletics at the seminary. 

Another tie to Boston is revealed in the charming 
dedication to a charming man who is professor of 
homiletics at Andover-Newton: “To Woodman Brad- 
bury, my father’s friend at Newton, my teacher in 
homiletics, grandfather of my children. John 1 : 47.” 

Why should not these Baptists be Christian lib- 
erals? Why should they not have a passion for jus- 
tice? Why should they not be tolerant, loving, open- 
minded followers of Christ? Are they not spiritual 


*For Times Out of Joint. 
Judson Press. Philadelphia. 


By Charles Lyon Seasholes. The 
Price $1.00. 


descendants of the man who founded and named Provi- 
dence, and who in his life-time conquered the Indians 
with love and a square deal? 

Now they are living in times as much out of joint 
as Salem and Boston were for Roger Williams in 1635. 
In this book of sermons, we have one of the best edu- 
cated of the young Baptists, a teacher of the classics 
before he went into the ministry, standing up and de- 
claring ina simple forthright way that Christianity has 
a message for these days. 

In the opening chapter he recognizes the inevit- 
ability of evil, he shows with Jacks how the rock on 
which every proposed solution of the problem goes to 
wreck is the amount and distribution of evil, and then 
sets in contrast two ways of meeting it—the Hamlet 
way, “O cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right,’’ and the way of Jesus, “But for this cause came 
I unto this hour.” The disjointed times are not our 
curse but our opportunity. ““They will show whether 
we are any good or not.” 

“Do Things Always Turn Out for the Best?” is 
the subject of the second sermon. In spite of some 
contempt for wasting time in personal problems in the 
pulpit when we might be cracking some capitalistic 
skull, we are of the opinion that great and permanent 
good would have been done if this sermon could have 
been preached in every one of our pulpits on the first 
Sunday of the year. No, things do not always turn 
out for the best. Itis altogether too easy a philosophy. 
That highest for which we were made may not be 
our destiny. We may prevent it. The times may 
forbid it. Our ancestors may have made it impossible. 
What then? There are noble adjustments. There is 
a good for us, if not the best. There is truth in the 
text, “‘All things work together for good to them that 
love God.” 

It must have been a triumphant hour when Sea- 
sholes preached on “The Problem of Good.’ A 
churchful of people always on the defensive with the 
“problem of evil’ heard their young preacher turn the 
tables on the scoffers. 

“The fact of evil is a problem for faith, but the 
fact of goodness is a problem for unbelief. W7th God 
evil is a mystery and a problem; without God good is a 
mystery and a problem.” “The tragedy of Job is a 
problem for faith—the coming of woes upon a right- 
eous man. But the character of Job is a problem for 
unbelief—the character of a man who says, ‘Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust him.’ ”’ 

Other sermon subjects are: ““My Work Is Done, 
Why Wait?” ‘A Sense of Givenness,” ‘The Call of 
God in the Affairs of Men,” ‘America First,’ “A 
Message for Hard Times,” “Graft: A Sin That Killed 
Jesus,” “Things Shaken and Unshaken,” “An Ancient 
Code for Our Times,” ‘‘A Christian Code for Our 
Times,” “Free from Freedom,” “The Duty of Loving 
Ourselves,” ““Too Easy to Be Right,” “Turning Neces- 
sity into Privilege,’ and ‘The Triumph of Good.” 

“The Triumph of Good” is no academic theorizing 
along the lines of an outmoded universalism. It is a 
ringing exposition of ‘“‘“Be not overcome of evil but 
overcome evil with good.’ One of his strongest il- 
lustrations is from an address of Cornelius A. Parker, 
counsel for the Massachusetts Civic League and a 
director of this paper. 
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One way men have taken to win for righteousness, 
is to meet evil with evil. The sermon considers this 
method in individual lives and in social relations. 
Another way is by direct attack on evil—a method that 
may drive out one devil and open the door to seven 
others. In overcoming evil with good men often use 
good to neutralize evil, and they use it to crowd evil 
out. Seasholes gives a fine statement of the expulsive 
power of a new affection in the individual, and of the 
way in which good can overcome evil in society by 
providing better privileges and higher values. But 
there can be no permanent victory until “evil is trans- 
muted into good by the alchemy of love.’ ‘That this 
can be done,” says Seasholes, “‘is one of the greatest 
consolations and joys of human experience.” 

Seasholes is clear, logical, interesting, reverent, 
and, above all, helpful. With this kind of preaching, 
our church (and by our we now mean that glorious 
fellowship of free spirits in all sects who believe in and 


work for the same great things) will take on not merely, 
a new lease of life but new faith and courage for a . 


God-given work. 


* * 


ROOSEVELT AND LINDBERGH 


EFORE we criticize Mr. Roosevelt overmuch 
B about the air mail contracts, let us meditate a 

moment on the riots in France. 

Doubtless many things caused the riots, but one 
great cause was corruption in government, an alliance 
of crooked politicians and crooked business men. 
Among the masses the conviction grew that nothing 
effective would ever be done about it. 

Have we any crooked contractors and business 
men in the United States working hand in glove with 
crooked politicians and crooked newspapers? We 
have a great deal of such crookedness. If we let it 
alone we shall have trouble on our hands. 

We have an honest President. One thing we can 
be sure of is that he will not yield a hair’s breadth in 
matters of graft, bribery and other forms of govern- 
mental malfeasance. Therefore he acted quickly and 
decisively in the air-mail matter. 

Theoretically Lindbergh is right. Every man is 
entitled to his day in court. In one way or another 
doubtless Mr. Roosevelt will see that these air com- 
panies have that day. But there are times when 
the true interests of the nation can be served only by 
sudden, drastic action such as the President took. 

x 


THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 

NQUESTIONABLY there is a movement in the 
le) Christian Church as a whole toward old- 

fashioned devotion. We say old-fashioned to 
distinguish it from the new fashion of meditation with- 
out God. 

The drift is back toward calling on the name of 
the Lord, waiting for Him, listening for guidance, obey- 
ing His command. 

We are not now criticizing tite worship that is 
different from our worship, whether it be the spinning 
of a prayer wheel or the reiteration of the lines, “I am 
the master of my fate, I am the captain of my soul.” 
We simply are rejoicing in the turn of the tide toward 
devotion, praise, communion, public worship. 


Lent is a period that fits into the new mood. 
There are those to whom it is irritating. Then they 
should not have anything to do with it. No religious 
observance that creates a feeling of rebellion is useful. 
Of course if people are so narrow that it irritates them 
to have other people observe Lent we probably can- 
not help them much. 

In the liberal church this emphasis on Lent is 
especially needed. It tends to bring us back from 
over much juggling with words, over much polishing 
our statements. In Lent we come to see that there is 
a mighty reality called religion, vastly greater than 
any of the forms into which we put it or any of the 
rites which we use to propagate it. All of the obser- 
vances of Lent are important only if they give us some 
contact with this reality. It has been found that read- 
ing of devotional literature, a study of the lives of re- 
ligious leaders, going to church, praying in secret, 
help people find the great reality. So we use these 
methods. We buy inexpensive booklets so that people 
may commune together in the morning. We have 
special services. We go to hear inspiring speakers. 

Wise pastors find that Lent is a time when they 
ean be helpful in the homes of their people, listening 
to the joys and sorrows, dropping a word here and 
there. The forty days furnish an opportunity. We 
trust that we will improve it. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The growth of modern physics,” says Millikan, 
‘Smparts an attitude of humility and of reverence in 
the face of nature quite as effective as the tropic 
forests, which put Charles Darwin into such an atti- 
tude of reverence that he wrote: ‘No man can stand 
in the tropic forests without feeling that they are 
temples filled with the various productions of the God 
of nature and that there is more in man than the 
breath of his body.’ ”’ 


From the great Canadian Northwest comes a 
woman’s voice in the December Atlantic: “To live 
alone in the wilderness needs a special attitude of mind. 
The heart must beat in sympathy with all creation. 
This faculty belongs to childhood and is lost to many, 
especially to the sophisticated of our cities.” 


A philosopher recently submitted five require- 
ments of “‘a philosopher’s religion,” and the first was, 
“Tt will not be easy to understand.’ Another was, 
“It will not possess much emotional or worship value 
or win many adherents.”’ Some of us can qualify up 
to this point anyway. 


At eighty-one Ed Howe, Kansas editor, best known 
in recent years by H. W. Howe’s Monthly, has discon- 
tinued publication. His retirement will be regretted 
by churches which he hammered as well as by every- 
body else, for Ed Howe was a man. 


This is no time to bewail the state of the world. 
It is a time for a clear, orderly, confident restatement 
of principles through acceptance of which peace, order, 
security and well-being will come at last to all man- 
kind. 


=> 
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Travels by the Fireside 


Johannes 


BITTER night in Boston! Up at the top of 
the old house on Beacon Hill the wind 
hurled itself against the two skylights of the 
board room as if it would carry them away 
and bang them to pieces against the sheer wall of the 
Congregational Building next door. Oh, but it was 
cold walking this morning over the Common, through 
the Garden and up Commonwealth Avenue to Dart- 

mouth Street! And as for Newbury Street, that part 
of a block from Dartmouth Street up to the office was 
the coldest of all. The street was a conduit for a 
stream of air that meant death to all who lingered too 
longinit. I had torun to save my face and ears from 
freezing. “Good old buffalo overcoat,’ I said to my- 
self, “why are you at the bottom of a cedar chest 224 
miles away?” ‘No more long walks in sub-zero 
weather,’ I added, “until I resurrect something for 
my face and ears.” 

But tonight it is different. The dry oak burns 
sedately. The green oak glows almost white hot. 
The automatic oil burner is buckling down to its job 
as if it knew that weather history is being made in the 
Old Bay State, and practically everywhere else in the 
country. There is no discomfort here by the fire ex- 
cept the discomfort, almost pain at times, of thinking 
of the poor fellow whom they found frozen to death 
down by the bridge over the Charles River Basin this 
morning, and of the thousands who are not freezing 
but who are suffering. 

Next summer when we are panting and mopping 
our brows and walking on the shady side of Newbury 
Street, we will think about the great February cold 
and idealize it. ‘““That wasn’t so bad after all,’ we 
will say. “‘There was something fine and bracing 
about it. I wish I had a breath or two of it now. 
Wasn’t it great to come in and back up to the fire?” 

So tonight, while the bitter wind howls, I am 
thinking of all the beautiful places where now the 
sun shines warm. 

There were those gardens at Batavia out in the 
East Indies, for example, with rare and beautiful 
plants, and that walk with an intelligent old lady from 
Buffalo, up in the eighties but straight as an arrow. 
I had to be careful about the sunshade that I held 
over her. J had on a sun helmet myself. There was 
punch in the sun out there, but wasn’t it fun? Just 
bits of things stick in the mind about that trip around 
the world eleven years ago, but let some one touch 
the right chord and whole chapters come back. 

I suppose if I could find a copy I might read a 
book entitled “Cruising Around a Changing World,” 
by one Johannes, and find out what one sees on such 
a trip, but Johannes of 1923 is no great authority 
with me now. I doubt if he told the most fundamen- 
tal things anyway. One of the fundamentals is the 
sun. Getting out of a cold wind on a ship, sitting 
down on a tarry deck in the sun, feeling warmth soak 

in, turning the other side to let that also get the direct 
rays—that was the life that amounted to something. 


pleasant. 
- the old folks who have served their day and generation 


At least it seems so tonight when it is so cold that I 
think twice before going to the letter box on the 
corner. 

The evening papers tonight have columns about 
the weather, but the most interesting story relates 
to extra trains going south. There are extra cars on 
all southern trains, says the paper, and a popular 
Florida train de luxe went out from New York last 
night in five sections. 

““Cowards,”’ do I hear some one say? Don’t be 
too sure of it. In every winter colony there are the 
cowards, of course, people who never did anything in 
their lives and who retreat now before everything un- 
But in every winter colony there are also 


and earned a rest, and there are the frail people and 
invalids to whom life is dear and to whom frigid 
weather is dangerous. 

Where are they going? Have you never seen 
Miami with its blue waves and white sand, its long 
avenues of palm trees—yes, and dear to Northern 
hearts, pine trees too? 

When Mary Rice was picking out a lot at Coral 
Gables on which to build a bungalow, she made the 
decision because of a wonderful old long-leafed yellow 
pine. It made her think of a great circle of dear folks 
in New England to whom the scent of the pine is the 
breath of life. 

With what humor and yet with what tenacity she 
stuck for the pine. The bungalow never was built— 
Clarence and Mary soon left us, but my conviction is 
deep that she got her pine tree and her bungalow in 
some heavenly Florida, and an avenue of palms 
stretching away to the homes of innumerable friends 
whom she loved and served here on earth. 

That was a an interesting winter trip we had to 
Florida eight years ago—wide bays, endless coast lines, 
deep little rivers meandering peacefully for miles, 
limitless vegetation, friendly people. A state super- 
intendent of our churches gave me an ever memorable 
round in his car. Even their cold snap wasn’t so bad, 
for there always was the glorious winter sunshine. 

It was a memorable trip also four years ago, when 
other friends pressed us to come to Lake Wales and 
to Clearwater, and I trumped up an excuse and went. 
One of those friends since has left us too. 

It doesn’t do for us to admit that we want to go 
for pleasure. No, it is stern duty that takes us to 
Florida, when she does take us—only she doesn’t 
operate often enough. 

We have had beautiful trips in the past, and to- 
night while the harbor freezes over for the first time in 
half a century, we see the sun shining on the scarlet 
hibiscus and hear the mocking-bird sing. We can see 
that beautiful Minnesota car drive up to take us to 
new places. We are in Palatka again, or in Tarpon 
Springs, or driving around Tampa Bay, or sitting by a 
window and putting our glass on majestic blue herons 
fishing on mud flats. 
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Imagination was quickened tonight by an article 
that the Madame read aloud from Bird Lore, entitled 
“Familiar Birds in Their Winter Homes,”’ by Alexander 
F. Skutch of Baltimore. 

Here was a man who apparently knew well all of 
our usual summer birds. Then his business took him 
for months to places in Central America and the Canal 
Zone. Always he kept a sharp lookout for his old 
friends. 

While I poked some light wood under the burning 
logs to make a better blaze, and put my feet up on the 
biggest log of all kept out for a foot rest, the Madame 
and the article transported me to western Panama. 
Skutch was making his way down a drainage ditch in 
a new banana plantation, climbing over fallen tree 
trunks and dodging under brush to reach the edge of 
the forest. But let him tell his own story: 

“Here beneath the tall vine-laden trees was a 
thicket of the beefsteak heliconia, with huge, upright, 
stiff leaves and great, bizarre, pendent flower clusters 
more than a foot long. It was my first venture into 
the lowland forest alone, and I had not been long 
enough in the tropics to have completely overcome 
the delusion, common in the minds of so many who 
have never been there, that venomous snakes lurk in 
every thicket and are a constant menace to life. So I 
was advancing slowly and gingerly into the midst of 
this rank and unfamiliar vegetation, machete tightly 
clutched in the right hand, when I heard a well-known 
mewing bird-note and, glancing upward, beheld our 
same gray catbird perched atop one of the huge leaves. 
There seemed a touch of mockery in his nasal whine, as 
though he scorned the excess of caution of a stranger 
in those thickets. At the same time the familiar 
presence increased my confidence. It was an assur- 
ance that nature in Panama is essentially the same as 
I knew her in the North, neither more deadly nor 
more cruel, though she performs her work on a larger 
and more profuse scale.’ 

Thestory went on with an account of finding hun- 
dreds of yellow warblers on the coast of Honduras. 
Orchard orioles and Baltimore orioles just down from 
the United States were clinging to the twigs of the 
eucalyptus trees and probing the white blossoms. 
The kingbird came in great numbers, stayed a while 
and departed for points south. October was the 
great month of the migration, with warblers, fly- 
catchers, the wood thrushes, tanagers, and belted 
kingfishers. On little-used golf links in western 
Panama, the killdeers were running around uttering 
their familiar, plaintive cries. The water thrushes 
were tamer than in the North and stayed much around 
the houses. In Guatemala, he came upon many of the 
western birds. 

To one who knows the northern birds, it was 
fascinating to hear all thisabout them. A great mys- 
tery surrounds them after they leave us. The catbird 
in the thick tropical bush with the beefsteak name 
might have been one of those that nested in the thick 
elder bush alongside the wagon-house at the farm, 
and sang to us with the sweetness and abandon of the 
brown thrasher or the mocking-bird. He had arrived 
for the winter, with no room clerk to consult, no board 
bill to pay, no baggage to trouble about, all about him 
the light and warmth of the tropics. 
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Many of the others went hundreds of miles farther 
to the countries of South America, to live in the gar- 
dens of the cities or the endless open spaces of the 
country, or perhaps on the edge of the ‘‘Green Man- 
sions,” the forests which Hudson immortalized in his 
tale. 

Here I ought to enlarge on bird migration, but 
this is a subject on which men dare dispute even the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and in such a situation I can 
venture no opinion. 

Except this: The marvel of it grows on me with the 
years. Straight as a die they go, over jungles, over 
oceans, with unerring instinct, to the places that they 
know, and then straight back they come at just the 
right time to the hills and valleys where we have 
watched them and enjoyed them. It is a great thing 
to think about on a winter night—what they are see- 
ing, how they are living now that they are away from 
us, and especially to remember that they are coming 
back again. 

The flight of the human flock south—how slow, 
how fragmentary, how bungling at its best, in com- 
parison with the migration of the birds. 

And yet we cannot be too critical of the ways of 
men when we reflect upon them. Men have no such 
pectoral muscles, no such powers of endurance, no 
such sense of direction. But they have brains and 
capacity to reflect on what they are doing, and they 
make rather good time in their Pullman cars, motor 
cars, yachts and airplanes. 

Something wonderful in man brought into being 
places like San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Miami 
and St. Petersburg. Something wonderful and beau- 
tiful builds gardens in a desert or in aswamp. Some- 
thing even more wonderful makes man pick up his 
cripples and carry them along to the land of sun- 
shine. 


Paes et!) Es 


BUILDING THE LITTLE HOUSES 


We have builded many things, fashioned many wonders, 
Scythe and plow and saddle-tree and hunting knife and spear; 
We have wrought for glory and for beauty and for pleasure, 
And have builded little houses for the women we hold dear. 
All along the highway there are little houses, 

Pleasant in the sunlight, peaceful in the rain; 

You may see the folk go forth early in the morning 

And at dusk returning home along the lane. 


We have fashioned Zeppelins and bayonets and cannon, 
Launched our dreadnoughts on the sea, a terror to the deep; 
Yet, God be our witness, we have builded little houses— 
Little peaceful homes where the little children sleep. 

Some are set in gardens, lawns and trees about them, 

Some are crowded wall to wall along the city street; 

But in town and country God has blessed the little houses 
With the laughing eyes of women and children’s romping feet. 


We have molded for ourselves telegraphs and tunnels; 
Builded bridge and barrack-room, derrick, dock and gun; 
But for love of women we have builded little houses, 
Pleasant in the shadow and peaceful in the sun. 
All the world over there are little houses, 
Silent in the starlight, shining in the dew; 
There, with children’s laughter and the loving hearts of women, 
God, the Mighty Builder, builds this world anew. 
Author Unknown. 
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Religious Education Tomorrow 
Halford E. Luccock 


We are indebted to Miss Susan M. Andrews, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion of the Universalist Church, for calling our attention 
to the following important article by Prof. Halford E. 
Luccock of Yale, and for writing to The Christian Cen- 
tury to secure permission to republish it. We are in- 
debted to The Christian Century for generous permis- 
sion to use the article. 
The Editor. 


=| N 1789 Gouverneur Morris, at that time one of the 
» A first American “unofficial observers” in Europe, 
2¢ Bb) wrote from Paris to George Washington, 

> giving his impressions of Louis XVI. “He is 
an amiable and upright man,” Morris wrote, ‘‘and 
doubtless would have made a fine minister in peace 
time. But unfortunately, his ancestors have be- 
queathed him a revolution.” 

That comment is very pertinent to most of the 
institutions of society today. It is particularly applic- 
able to the institutions of religion. There are many of 
the organizations and activities of the churches which 
would not appear shockingly inadequate in placid, out- 
wardly serene and prosperous, relatively undisturbed 
days. They did not seem so to most observers in the 
golden age which passed into history at the end of 
1929. But, unfortunately, our very immediate an- 
cestors have “bequeathed us a revolution.” It is not 
a political revolution with the terror and violent 
seizure of power which poor Louis XVI had to face 
with only the pathetically slender equipment of 
amiability and personal uprightness. But it is a 
revolution, an economic and social collapse, unprece- 
dented in immensity and severity, creating condi- 
tions that are proving far beyond the power of tradi- 
tional and routine ways of thinking and acting to 
meet. 

An order of life, individualistic in ethics and eco- 
nomics, and nationalistic in international relations, a 
hangover from the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, has been shown to be tragically unfitted to the 
complexities of the present world, and unable to fur- 
nish a secure basis of life. The revelation has brought 
challenge and indictment to the order of society in 
which the forces producing the debacle developed and 
wrought their destruction. It has also brought in- 
dictment to the particular institutions which, while 
they were not profit seeking powers responsible for the 
economic devastation, were supposedly agencies of 
thought and guidance and moral and spiritual leader- 
ship. They are not only indicted for failure of insight 
into the real nature of the malignant forces at work 
under their eyes, and for lack of will and nerve to 
struggle more effectively against them. They are 
also challenged to give evidence of fitness for leadership 
in the shaping of a socialized order of life set on secure 
moral foundations. 

To no institutions does this indictment and chal- 
lenge come with more sharpness than to those of edu- 
cation and religion. Among the most sensitive 
leaders of both education and religion this has been 
clearly recognized. For the past two years, in edu- 
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cational journals, in association meetings, national 
and state, there has been not only an impassioned 
spirit of protest over the social calamity involved in 
the withdrawing of support for education, but such 
honest facing of education’s own shortcomings as has 
amounted; in many cases, to a confession of sin. 

It is inevitable that religious education has come 
to this same solemn hour of judgment, of self-scrutiny 
and rethinking. How well do ‘‘amiable’”’ and well- 
intentioned aims and methods which might have been, 
and seemingly were, sufficient for days of smoothness 
and peace, meet the needs of a revolution bequeathed 
to us? Will religious education go on into days of 
profound change, as Louis XVI went on in his over- 
turned world, dreamily unaware that anything in 
particular had happened? How much of its present 
set-up deserves to go on? What pledges is it pre- 
pared to give that it will not repeat its widespread 
failure to see the moral quality and human results of 
the profit-driven society in which it has been set? 

If any discussion of religious education is to be 
saved from being merely fantastic, certain common 
fallacies must be guarded against. One most fre- 
quently employed, and most unjust in its results, is 
that of a false isolation of an unreal entity labeled 
“Religious Education,” as though it were separate 
from and unrelated to the whole life and membership 
of the church. When the fallacy obtains, it is easy to 
make a scapegoat out of religious education in the 
church school, and bind on its forehead the sins of us 
all and drive it (oratorically) out into the wilderness. 
In frequent discussions, usually from preachers, re- 
ligious educators are described as though they were a 
race apart, from whom it is legitimate to expect mir- 
acles, a sort of supermen out of H. G. Wells, engaged 
in an open conspiracy to achieve results far beyond 
the church’s thinking and practice. 

This picture, of course, is completely unreal. It 
is far too easy and vicious an escape from responsi- 
bility. There is only one pronoun fitting in any dis- 
cussion of religious education by either pastors or lay- 
men. It is never “you” or “they.” It is always 
“we.” We—all of us—are responsible. Religious 
education is the responsibility of the whole church in 
its educational task, and if there has been any failure, 
it is no mythical “they” who are guilty. It is we. 
More than that, if any adequate transformation is to 
be made, it will never be accomplished merely by the 
easy and deceptive expedient of challenging religious 
education ‘experts’ to do this, that or a score of 
other things. It will come only through the re- 
pentance of the whole church and acquiring a new 
mind sufficient to new demands. 

We must go two steps farther, if we are to be com- 
pletely honest. We must recognize that some of the 
best accomplishments in religious education have been | 
achieved against the handicap of an Olympian in- | 
difference on the part of the preacher in the pulpit. 
There are still a large number of preachers who seem 
to be really interested in nothing but their own ora- || 
torical exploits. This is not cynicism. It is plain, || 
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tragic fact. Thousands of church school workers 
throughout the land know it to be bitter fact. And 
when it comes to vigorous cooperation in church and 
community enterprises such as leadership training in- 
stitutes, those on whose shoulders rests the burden of 
such difficult undertakings will tell you that the task is 
often like trying to grow roses at the north pole. The 
possibilities inherent in such undertakings are largely 
frozen by an icy unconcern of many ministers for what 
happens outside their own church and their own pulpit. 

Nor should it be forgotten that many projects in 
genuine Christian education have been throttled, 
again and again, by official ecclesiastical pressure. 
Many bigwigs in the high chairs of official position and 
on episcopal thrones have little tolerance for any really 
thoroughgoing projects of Christian indoctrination, and 
have been quick to squelch them when possible. Those 
who know the inside story, for instance, of the meeting 
of the board of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church last January know the truth of the preceding 
sentence. The Epworth League, under that board, 
had carried on, in its units of study material, based on 
the life situation approach, and in its activities, par- 
ticularly its social service department, one of the sig- 
nificant and valuable achievements in Christian edu- 
cation in the history of the church, especially in facing 
the facts of our economic life. With the cooperation 
—perhaps leadership would be a better word—of two 
or three bishops and one official of a national organiza- 
tion for religious education, a determined assault, par- 
tially successful, was made on that program, under the 
usual disguise of a plea for more biblical and “‘spiritual’’ 
instruction. That situation could be paralleled in the 
recent history of other denominations. Such bits of 
history must be taken into account both in any es- 
timate of the past and prospects for improvement in the 
future. 

The vital questions of religious education concern 
the future, rather than the past. But no intelligent 
planning for its future service can be made without 
some sincere and heart-searching examination of the 
weaknesses which prevented it from making the ethical 
and religious contribution the times desperately 
needed. 

Without question, the major defect in our re- 
ligious education has been a tragic lack of a realistic 
understanding of the nature and effect on human life 
of the forces dominating our world and conditioning 
the spiritual as well as the economic life of millions of 
people. The great bulk of church school teaching has 
kept within the status quo, within the established 
framework of society. Whatever of religious faith and 
Christian ethics could operate within that framework 
of a society driven by the mainspring of the profit 
motive was taught, often effectively. But such forth- 
right teaching of Jesus, the human implications of his 
revelation of God and his ethical teaching set down in 
the machine world of the twentieth century, as would 
clearly reveal the anti-Christian character of our 
present industrial and economic system, has rarely 
been given. Millions of young men and women have 
gone through a few years’ exposure to church school 
teaching without having acquired any slightest basis 
for a genuinely Christian criticism of the society in 
which they live. 


The cause has not been so much a lack of courage 
as a lack of understanding. The church has been a 
victim of a romantic tradition; it has lived too largely 
in a walled-in garden, shut off from any real vision and 
analysis of the brutalities of our civilization. The 
major facts of our world today are social facts; the 
major emphasis of our religious education has been on 
individual conduct. The prevailing picture of the 
moral struggle in the world has been unreal in that it 
has not plumbed deep enough to uncover the real im-: 
moralities in the structure of society which result in 
the enrichment of the few and the exploitation of the 
millions, or the fundamental paganism of the profit 
motive as the chief and all-sufficient incentive of hu- 
man action. 

The church has been too much under the blight of 
a superficial optimism and sentimentalism. It has 
been infected with that particularly vicious kind of 
sentimentalism which is content to proclaim ideals 
without provision for those ideals to be carried out in 
action on the moral frontiers of our time. If there had 
been a greater capacity for clear seeing and less ad- 
diction to soothing syrup, the religious education of 
the churches would have been saved from that falsely 
optimistic and romantic view of life which has done 
so much to make religion seem and be unreal. 

A second and related defect of the educational 
work of the churches has lain in the psychological 
pattern which has controlled its teaching. It is a 
pattern taken over largely from secular education, that 
of harmonious adaptation to environment. The result 
has often been that people have been trained to be- 
come perfectly adjusted to an environment which no 
one with the spirit and outlook of Jesus has any busi- 
ness being adjusted to. The ideal of adjustment has 
become a sort of educational rosary—one bead, the 
integration of personality; another bead, the harmo- 
nious development of powers, and so on through all the 
technical jargon. We count them over one by one and 
at the end—no cross is hung! None of the divine un- 
balance of Jesus, who could not adjust himself to an 
evil world. We have taken the tension out of life, 
the tension between the ideal and an evil environment. 
That is just like breaking the mainspring of a watch. 
For that tension is the source of the redemptive pas- 
sion of religion. What is needed today is not ‘ad- 
justed” personalities, but terribly unadjusted per- 
sonalities, as Jesus was. The cross is the eternal sym- 
bol of an unadjusted personality in an evil world. 

This same defect of a lack of realism in dealing 
with social questions shows up markedly in another 
phase of religious education, that of character educa- 
tion. The stress on education for the development of 
character has brought a needed element of vitality 
to Christian education. It has been valuable, in par- 
ticular, in supplanting a sterile type of mechanical 
Bible teaching which held the stage for so long a time. 
It seems not too much to say, however, that so far the 
elements of character stressed are not those of the 
most relevance to the task of transforming the social 
order into a kingdom of God. They have been, rather, 
the aspects of character which fit undisturbingly into 
the economic and social status quo. They are unim- 
peachable and essential for individual personal Chris- 
tian living, honesty, fidelity, unselfishness, initiative, 
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courage. These are not the specifically Christian 
qualities of mind and heart desperately needed in the 
revolutionary enterprise of making a Christlike world. 

Many leaders in the field of religious education 
have most emphatically stressed in recent years the 
opportunities for moral and religious leadership lost 
through an obsession for methods. Educational 
workers have become enamored of their techniques. 
There is an exact parallel in poetry, as has been strik- 
ingly demonstrated in many of the new movements in 
poetry in the last twenty years. It is just when poets 
have little to say that technique assumes the greatest 
importance. Just when vital experience and vision 
are gone, form replaces them as a dominant interest. 
The tithing of the mint, anise and cummin of methods 
naturally becomes a preoccupation when the weightier 
matter of a compelling vision of the complete and 
thoroughgoing Christian task is clouded and vague. 
The question of ““How to Make the Sunday School Go” 
has too often crowded out what ought to be the pre- 
vious question—what God desires to make out of His 
world and how we may cooperate. One aspect of this 
stress on method which is giving concern to many 
people at the present time is the manner in which the 
union of the state federations of churches and the 
state councils of religious education in some states is 
tending to smother the prophetic possibilities of the 
annual convention in an orgy of departmental con- 
ferences on everything from beadwork in the primary 
grade to dancing in the young people’s forum. 

Any reader who may have continued to this point, 
has long since asked the question, what then of the fu- 
ture? What are some things which the churches 
should do through religious education to meet the new 
day thrust upon them? 

It is not an evasion of the just expectation of posi- 
tive suggestions for future emphasis, that the conten- 
tion is here made that the whole need disclosed is 
vastly bigger than can be met by any neat little five or 
seven point program of objectives of religious educa- 
tion. The call of the hour to all in the churches is just 
what Jesus made his first call to men, “Repent and get 
a new mind.” Jesus did not lay down any program 
with outlined heads and sub-heads, either first or 
last. It is the new mind, with a disturbing conscious- 


ness of inadequacies of past achievement, which is re-' 


quired primarily; a new mind which sees the far- 
reaching and radical nature of the Christian task and 
which does not shrink from any available means for 
putting the mind of Christ into the mind of the 
world. 

A few suggestions are here made indicating some 
general emphases which seem necessary if that new 
mind is to find effective expression. In large part they 
follow the line of positive remedying of what has been 
already discussed as weakness of our educational work. 

A first need is for a more realistic understanding 
of the action of social forces and powers which shape 
and dominate the world in which we are set. Only by 
first understanding them will we be fitted to educate 
men and women to control them by the social idealism 
which springs from the Christian religion. We need 
a company of clear-eyed observers after the manner of 
Little Red Riding Hood, who was undeceived by the 


beautiful lace cap on the wolf’s head and cried out the\ 


honest truth, ““What big teeth you’ve got, Grandma!”’ 
There are many masquerading grandmas in the in- 
dustrial and economic world whose cruel teeth tear 
and mangle millions of people. If Christian education 
is to fulfil its function those directing it must recognize 
that if love is to be a reality and not merely a senti-~ 
mental ideal, it must be implemented by social control 
and some social ownership of the means of production. 
If we are to go on, in such a day as this, forever being 
skittish about those words, “‘social ownership,”’ we are 
condemned merely to play around the edges of the 
task of building love into the structure of our social 
order. And if love is kept out of the structure of our 
society it is kept out of the most.significant areas of 
modern life. Along with this must be the determina- 
tion to stop all official throttling applied to the edu- 
cational efforts of those who take with complete 
seriousness the task of a thoroughly Christian educa- 
tion. 

The whole task implies a more definitely religious 
emphasis and content to teaching. We have not yet 
completely explored the implications for conduct, in- 
dividual and social, in a faith in the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The relative failure of re- 
ligious education as a force for social change is not due 
primarily to a lack of economic understanding. It is 
due to a lack of religious insight. Every enlarged 
recognition of human values is bound up with the en- 
largement and deepening of faith in God. The re- 
ligion of Jesus is the only power on the world horizon 
which gives any promise of being able to subdue the 
diabolical religion of nationalism. 

One of the foremost religious educators of our 
time is ‘pointing out one indispensable emphasis for 
the future—that of a vastly increased and enriched 
adult education in religion. Its neglect has been re- 
sponsible for much of the futility experienced in the 
education of children. Without the continued educa- 
tion of adults how will the enterprise of the adequate 
religious education of children and young people ever 
have a remote chance of being achieved? With the 
increased attention which adult education has al- 
ready been given, and which will become more and 
more of a necessity and opportunity with the increase 
of leisure, the church must extend its education to the 
whole of life within its influence. An indispensable 
part of this total educational program is that of the 
education of parents. This, too, must be faced with 
a seriousness and intensity so far manifested in only 
a few places. Any adequate church school will con- 
tain a vitalized adult section. 

A necessary equipment for the carrying out of 
these emphases is the provision of curriculum material 
which will present the total task of building the king- 
dom of God. A survey of the curricula of all the de- 
nominations, particularly that part of it which is most 
widely used, will reveal the glaring lack of clear-cut 
presentations of the social implications of the Christian 
faith. Here a word of gratitude is fitting for the 
providence of God that in the editorial control of 
church school publications in some of the denomina- 
tions there have been men ready and eager to go farther 
in this direction than has ever been possible. To 
their vision and courage we owe much. 

In conclusion, one searching test which may have 
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to be faced should be mentioned. If, when, and as, 
any long awaited ‘‘upswing”’ in economic conditions 
begins to be manifest, those controlling the religious 
education work of the church will have to decide 
whether, with the depression past, there will be a re- 
turn to building projects as a first concern to the 
diminution of the concern for prophetic teaching. 


With ‘‘the river past,” will it be a case of ‘‘God for- 
gotten?” Will the experience of saddling churches 
with enormous debts be gradually resumed, till the 
people are so weighted with mortgages that they have 
neither the strength, time, nor spirit to give them- 
selves to the teaching of the Christian religion? The 
years ahead will answer. 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


III. 


Socially Considerate Behavior 


Frank Durward Adams 


We are individually parts of one another.—Ro- 
mans 12 : 5. 


argument. The apostle takes the human 
body as a type of the social body. He shows 
how each part is dependent upon every other 
part—the eye upon the hand, the hand upon the eye, 
the lungs upon the heart, the heart upon the lungs. 
He shows how the health of one organ depends upon 
the health of all the others, and that for the body as a 
whole to be healthy, every part of it must be sound 
and well. 

Then he applies this principle to the social body, 
specifically to the body of believers to whom he is 
writing. If that social body is to be in health, if it is 
to function properly and completely, its members must 
all be in health and functioning in a healthy manner. 
And this applies to every other social group, large or 
small. If any member of Unity Church is ill, or 
troubled, or in want, to that extent Unity Church as 
a social body is ill, troubled or in want. If one child 
in a family is sick or crippled in body or mind, the 
family as a whole, in a certain measure, is crippled or 
sick. If certain economic groupings in the nation— 
farmers, miners, factory-workers, bankers, lawyers, 
doctors—are falling below the line of healthy sub- 
sistence, lacking some of the things they need and 
which they ought to have as the reward of their labors, 
the whole nation suffers accordingly. The economic 
pulse slows down, the temperature of the whole social 
organism falls below a normal and healthy degree. 
One reason, as we all know, for the present confusion 
and bewilderment in government grows out of the ef- 
fort to do something to stimulate and raise the tem- 
perature in these sluggish parts of our economic or- 
ganism. 

Here is a principle which must never be lost sight 
of by those who are concerned about human welfare in 
general or in particular. Universalists especially 
must never lose sight of it. A Universalist, as the very 
name implies, is one who is universal in his faith, his 
vision and his social concepts. He includes all human- 
kind within the horizon of his thinking, and this hu- 
mankind is a social body, a social organism. And there 
must be health in all its parts if there is to be health in 
the whole; there must be well-being everywhere if 
there is to be complete well-being anywhere; there 
must be salvation in the remotest parts of the earth if 
the earth as a whole is to be saved. It is rather stag- 
gering to realize the tremendous implications of this 
name and this faith to which we are committed. But 


every intelligent, alert and thinking person must per- 
ceive that the adequate religion for today cannot be 
postulated on any smaller scale. Hence we must 
pioneer again and unceasingly if we are to be worthy of 
our calling. 

It is through this door that we enter into the dis- 
cussion of today’s theme. We are thinking and talk- 
ing of the conditions of mental health. We are taking 
as a starting point the definition of mental health pro- 
posed by Dr. Menninger in his book, “The Human 
Mind.” For the benefit of those who were not present. 
the last two Sunday mornings, and to refresh the 
memory of the rest of us, I shall repeat that definition. 
“Mental health is the ability to maintain an even tem- 
per, an alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior 
and a happy disposition.”’ We agreed to visualize 
this definition by drawing upon an imaginary black- 
board a four-sided figure, a perfect square. That 
figure as a whole stands for the human mind in a con- 
dition of health and balance. The left-hand vertical 
side of the square we label the even temper; the upper 
horizontal side, the alert intelligence; the right-hand 
vertical side, socially considerate behavior, and the 
lower horizontal side, the happy disposition. Two 
sides we have already considered—the even temper 
and the alert intelligence. Today we move over to. 
the right-hand vertical side of the square and tackle 
this question of socially considerate behavior, for this. 
is designated as one of the four prime factors of mental 
health. 

Just what does this mean? Observe closely the 
three words used to describe it—socially considerate 
behavior. Let us call this a verbal sandwich; and, as 
usual, the meat is in the center. We take a bun and 
split it in two. One half of it stands for behavior, 
both the word and the practice it connotes. This re- 
fers entirely to the individual. It has to do with the 
way he acts and talks and feels, the general attitude 
he assumes with respect to the people around him. 
It is the way he reacts to his total environment. All 
that is implied in the word “behavior.’’ It is the 
half of the bun which I am holding in my right hand. 
Don’t let it get mixed up in your thought—just yet— 
with anything else. 

The other half of the bun, the half I am holding in 
my left hand, stands for the word “socially.” It is 
related to the first half, to behavior, in the sense that 


_ it limits one’s action to those which in some way 


affect other people. That’s where the social idea 
comes in, you see. We need to see clearly that this 
idea of behavior has two distinct aspects. It is in- 
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dividual and it is social. _ There is individual behavior, 
there is social behavior. For example, if I am driving 
on a country highway where the road is clear and there 
is no other traffic in sight, I may with perfect right and 
safety take the middle of the road and ramble along at 
fifty or sixty miles an hour. No one else is being im- 
periled or inconvenienced. But the minute other cars 
appear or pedestrians are sighted on the highway, the 
whole situation is changed. My behavior, which be- 
fore was conditioned by individual considerations 
only, is now conditioned by a social obligation. I 
must slow down and draw over to my own side of the 
road so as not to jeopardize the lives and limbs of other 
people. 

Now that is as far as we can go in making our 
sandwich without the third ingredient. Here is the 
top half of the bun, which is “‘behavior.” Here is 
the lower half, which limits behavior to that which 
has to do with other people—all implied in the word 
“socially.”” Now we slap them together with a slice 
of nice juicy meat in between, and we label that meat 
with the word ‘‘considerate.”’ ‘Taken together they 
make a toothsome bit of food to chew on. For ob- 
serve what the meat in the sandwich has done. It 
has limited my social behavior, whatever I do that 
affects other people, to that kind of behavior which is 
described as considerate. It must take several things 
into account—the comfort, convenience, happiness 
and total well-being of all the persons with whom I 
come in contact. I must have consideration for them. 

If I am by myself in my study, immersed in a 
book, there is no reason why I may not elevate my 
feet on the desk, if that contributes to my comfort. 
If I am a caller, seated in your living-room, such a 
posture would be unpardonable. If I am alone in 
the house, or no one else there is asleep or wants to be, 
perhaps I have a right to sing in the bath-tub. Other- 
wise I doubt it. If this considerateness is lacking, if 
I insist on behaving in such a manner that others are 
made unhappy, or their lives are more difficult in any 
way because of my voluntary choice and conduct, then 
I have failed in just that degree as a member of my so- 
cial group, whether that group numbers two or two 
million. And by that self-same token I betray the 
fact that I lack something essential to perfect mental 
health. Something in my thinking is out of line. 

Multitudes of persons who can meet the first two 
requirements fairly well—an even temper and an alert 
intelligence—break down utterly when it comes to 
this one. JI am more and more confirmed in the belief 
that this is much more than a test of individual mental 
health. It marks the point of greatest stress and 
strain in our whole social fabric. It is the fulcrum 
upon which our entire social well-being, economic, 
material and spiritual, finally impinges. We must 
be able to meet this test triumphantly if we are to 
achieve a healthy social order. 

But so many of us fail right at this point, and so 
many of us do not seem to know why. Let us invoke 
that alert intelligence, which last Sunday we learned 
how to stimulate, and see if we cannot get at some of 
the reasons for our failure. 

Thoughtlessness is responsible for a lot of it—just 
plain lack of thinking. The three words, “I didn’t 
think,”’ will serve as a reason for so much anti-social 
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behavior that it is impossible to estimate it. Thomas 
Hood reminded us, more than a hundred years ago, 
that evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
of heart. Careless and cruel remarks, social offences 
both of omission and commission, vulgar manners, 
lack of tact, breaches of good taste—such a list as we 
might make! But nearly all of them would be cor- 
rected if we were to become really wide awake to them. 
But we are unaware of the trail of devastation we are 
leaving behind us. We have never been brought to 
book for these crude and cruel violations of the social 
code. Let us bring ourselves to book. With reason- 
ably rational and intelligent persons the mere mention 
of their deficiency in this respect is enough to start the 
business of reform. A quiet session with one’s self, a 
period of cross-examination, is prescribed. What 
habits, or mannerisms, or tricks of speech, do I have 
which are painful or offensive to other people? In 
such a probing of one’s own mind, the immediate, small 
social groups with which we are in daily contact should 
be in the foreground. The cure for thoughtlessness is 
thinking! 

Then there is the sort of person who is always as- 
serting what he calls his “rights’—his personal 
liberty. He is apt to be very truculent about this. 
The term “rights” in this connection is usually defined 
in a very technical sense. Of course you have a per- 
fect “right,” so far as the legal statutes are concerned, 
to eat onions before going out to a party; but insisting 
upon it will not make you any too popular—and it 
shouldn’t. The man who keeps himself and his cloth- 
ing saturated with tobacco can establish the same kind 
of case. There is no written law against it. But he 
should not complain when folks do not snuggle up to 
him. Likewise the person who insists upon smoking 
anywhere and everywhere, if he is so inclined, regard- 
less of the fact that there are persons to whom tobacco 
smoke is very distasteful. I am not a tobacco addict 
—for which I claim no credit whatever. I was condi- 
tioned against it when I was very young, and literally 
in a cloud of tobacco smoke from my father’s perennial 
pipe. Neither am I an anti-tobacco fanatic—God 
save the mark! I do not believe that using tobacco 
is a sin in the old puritan sense of the word. Tobacco 
smoke, up to a reasonable pungency and thickness, is 
not particularly distasteful tome. My chief objection 
to it—almost my sole objection—is that it has a 
peculiarly subtle and pervasive effect upon the minds 
of its devotees. Tobacco not only delivers its user 
into bondage, but it seems somehow to turn the fine 
edge of courtesy. Oneis apt to become quite oblivious 
to the proprieties of time and place. One should sur- 
render with caution to any power which is able to do 
that. 

Then there is the sort of person who cannot be 
disturbed or annoyed by other members of the house- 
hold. ‘Hush, children, you must be quiet now. 
Father has come home, and he is very tired. He has 
had a hard day at the office. Gather up your play- 
things now, get out your picture-books and be real 
quiet.’’ Poor kids! No more joy until father leaves 
again in the morning. He is tired, poor dear, and 
must have quiet! Of course mother isn’t! What does 
she have to do all day long? He probably took two 
hours for lunch, and spent a lot of time in “conference.”’ 
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These are the least offensive specimens of the 
type. The stock exception to all sumptuary or regu- 
latory laws is that they infringe upon “personal lib- 
erty.” The prohibition law is the outstanding ex- 
ample. (Only now we must not say “‘is” but ‘‘was.’’) 
Such objections are based upon the rather insolent 
assumption that the individual has a right to behave as 
he pleases, without regard to the comfort, well-being, 
or even legal rights of others. And the number of 
those who act upon that assumption is legion. Here 
are some of them, in an ascending scale of abhorrence: 
the fellow who parks in front of your driveway, so 
you cannot get on or off your own property, the road- 
hog, the noise-maker, the thief, the thug, the hi- 
jacker, the monopolist, the man who “corners” the 
market, and the politician who plunges the world into 
war for the sake of commercial or territorial advantage. 
Mentally they are all of the same hue and stripe, all 
suffering in varying degree from mental ill-health. 
They fail to maintain socially considerate behavior. 
And this legion of mentally sick persons includes every 
one of us who insists upon his own way, regardless of 
the ways, opinions and comfort of those around him. 

Intelligence, I say, alert and discriminating in- 
telligence, will help us to see the misfortune and 
tragedy of theanti-social attitude. But something more 
than intelligence, something more than an acute 
and well-stored mind, seems to be required to over- 
come it. There is probably no keener mind in the 
world today than George Bernard Shaw. He has ex- 
posed the shams of our civilization without mercy. 
He has stripped off the masks of our hypocrisy. He 
has made us realize that most of our vaunted progress 
and culture has not contributed one whit to human 
happiness. His writings are a probe, searching into 
every part of our social organism, locating cancers, 
lesions and sources of irritation and infection. 

Now a mind like that commands great admira- 

We watch its workings and behold its scintil- 
lations with awe and despair. How feeble our poor 
mentalities seem in contrast! Yet Shaw is lacking in 
one tragic particular. He seems incapable of socially 
considerate behavior. He is cruel, utterly without 
mercy, in the use of his brilliant tongue. The classic 
example of this is afforded in the incredible thing he 
said to Helen Keller—or, rather, to her teacher, Mrs. 
Macy, who transmitted it to her as soon as she had 
recovered somewhat from the shock of it. Helen 
Keller, whom we all know as the extraordinary deaf 
and blind girl who has surmounted her afflictions so 
gloriously, had admired Shaw for years through his 
writings, and had looked forward eagerly to meeting 
him. During a visit to London, Lady Astor invited 
Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy to her home to meet the 
crotchety Irishman. Miss Keller was in a quiver of 
delight and anticipation. 

In an article written for The New York Times, she 
relates in her own words just what happened. Mr. 
Shaw appeared after some delay-—he was taking a 
nap! He took the blind girl’s hand _ indifferently. 
She managed nervously to express her pleasure at 
meeting him. “Why do you Americans all say the 
same thing?’ he taunted. “Why do you hate us 
Americans so?”’ was her next question. “I don’t hate 
you,” he replied, rather disdainfully, intimating that 
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Americans were not of enough consequence to be 
hated. When Miss Keller asked why he did not come 
to America, Shaw answered, “Why should I? All 
America comes to see me.”” By this time their host- 
ess, Lady Astor, was embarrassed. She perceived 
that the great writer was behaving like a spoiled child. 
She shook his arm a little, and said, “Shaw, don’t you 
realize that this is Helen Keller? She is deaf and 
blind.” Then came the shocking answer, the answer 
which Mrs. Macy did not disclose to Helen Keller for 
some time thereafter. ‘‘Why, of course! All Ameri- 
cans are deaf and blind—and dumb!”’ 

That was an incredible speech—a speech that will 
haunt the mind and tarnish Shaw’s memory forever. 
It revealed a fatal flaw in the character of a very 
brilliant man. Helen Keller herself has pointed out 
that flaw and described it with telling effect. He 
has sacrificed emotion to intellect, she says, intuition 
to reason. ‘‘He may shine before our eyes with the 
brightness of an archangel, but in the things of the 
spirit he lacks that quality which goes to the making 
of a Friend to Man. There is nothing in Mr. Shaw 
of that sympathetic imaginativeness which enables 
other great men to understand human beings.”’ 

It is obvious that there is an area of life which no 
intellectual acumen or development alone can bring 
under control. It is equally obvious that this area 
has to do with the emotions rather than the intellect. 
How, then, shall we educate our emotions, harness and 
direct them in the way of social awareness and con- 
sideration? Paul declares that those who are strong 
ought to bear the burdens which the weak make for 
themselves and for us. He asserts this as a basic 
Christian principle. It is the very charter of socially 
considerate behavior. 

Now how are the strong, those of keen and trained 
minds, to be brought to understand and acknowledge 
this principle? For this is the most dangerous type of 
person, from the standpoint of social equity and well- 
being. The men whose dealings in the financial and 
industrial world did most to bring the present distress 
upon us were not mental weaklings. They were 
men of keen intellect and training. But they were 
unscrupulous. The minds who direct operations in 
the underworld are not morons. They are clever, 
brilliant and unscrupulous minds. What is needed to 
make them see and acknowledge the force of this great 
Christian principle? And how are we to supply that 
need? 

Our schools will not supply it. Our school sys- 
tem, from kindergarten to graduate school, because of 
the very genius of American education, can not supply 
it. Because of that very genius, I am unalterably 
opposed to any changes in our educational structure 
calculated to supply it. What is called religious 
training in the public schools, splendid as it is, can 
never meet this neea. The reasons for this are too 
many and too complex to discuss at this time. But 
we need not hope to escape our responsibility by 
shouldering it off in that fashion. Business, under 
the competitive system, will never supply it. It is 
doubtful whether business, under any system, can 


supply it. The newspapers—Heaven help us!—will 
not supply it. The theater and the movies will not 
supply it. The most any of these agencies can or will 
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do is to provide opportunity for this side of our natures 
to function after it has been awakened and stimulated. 
With that awakening and stimulus, prejudice and 
selfishness—the two fields in which a keen intellect 
operates most devastatingly—will continue to take 
their toll of social well-being and exult in the process. 

As a timely example of what prejudice does to a 
superior mind, let me recall the community lecture 
last Monday evening at the high school. Many of 
you were there. The speaker was a clever Russian, 
his subject being Japan and her present policies. He 
believes himself to be without prejudice and capable 
of dealing with his subject quite objectively. He was 
announced in all sincerity as that kind of lecturer. 
Yet I have not for many a moon listened to a speaker 
whose sentiments were so deeply, so unalterably, and 
yet so naively colored by prejudice. ‘To one who is 
able to analyze a mind psychiatrically it was as plain 
as day and it shouted itself as it were from the house- 
tops. The General spoke entirely without passion or 
emotional stress when referring to China, England or 
any other nation, even including Soviet Russia, with 
which he claims not to be in sympathy. But the in- 
stant Japan came into the picture, directly or by im- 
plication, there was a complete change of emotional 
attitude which showed itself subtly but none the less 
plainly in his speech. 

It is easy to understand why. This man was a 
member of the Russian embassy in Tokyo immedi- 
ately following the war in which Russia had been in- 
gloriously defeated by Japan. As a Russian he went 
there full of resentment, embittered by prejudice, un- 
consciously resolved to find nothing good in Japan, its 
diplomatic ways or its national aspirations. His en- 
tire career since then has been in line with that initial 
prejudice. Everything Japan has done, is doing or 
may do, he looks at through colored glasses—colored 
by prejudice. He himself may not be aware of this. 
He has rationalized himself into believing that he 
discusses these matters impersonally. Yet prejudice 
fairly bristles in everything he says about Japan, not 
so much by direct statement as by innuendo, covert 
sneer or inflection of voice. There is one whole area 
of his emotional life which has never been submitted 
to education and intelligent control. 

Closely allied to prejudice is selfishness. Self- 
ishness is sometimes its spawning seed. Uncon- 
trolled by higher motives, it will wreck any individual 
life and hamper any social organism. I am one of 
those who believe that certain fundamental changes 
must be made in our economic system before we shall 
be rid of the most flagrant results growing out of self- 
ishness and greed. The system under which we now 
operate not only offers a field for selfishness, directed 
by unscrupulous minds, but makes it almost obliga- 
tory, even exalting it by more euphonious names— 
individual enterprise, initiative, competition. Yet I 
would be perfectly willing to accept the present capi- 
talistic order in toto if it could be controlled by men, 
for example, like the president of the Universalist 
General Convention. Victor Friend is a wealthy man, 
carrying on a very profitable business. But he makes 
wise, noble and generous use of his money, supporting 
great causes with it. I have in mind a man in De- 
troit, who came into our church there under my min- 
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istry, who is of the same character. Rated as a 
millionaire before the depression, whatever his pres- 
ent resources may be, he is one of the most generous 
men I ever knew. He is a friend to his employees. 
He maintained at his own expense literally scores of 
their families for months and months after he was 
compelled by conditions to shut down his factories. 
He was lavish in support of his church. The last year 
I was there we could not have gone on without him. 
He lives in a magnificent home, yet he and all his 
family are simple, democratic and wholesome in their 
tastes. I would be content with any economic order 
that was administered by such men, for I would be 
assured of a wise, just and humane administration. I 
have not been in Unity Church long enough to speak 
with authority, but I have reason to believe that we 
have men and women right here who are equally un- 
selfish and large-minded in the administration of what 
they possess. I would be willing to risk the welfare of 
the world in their hands. But there are too few of 
them. Not many have submitted themselves to the 
discipline of their emotions. 

Now how are we going to build character like 
that? How are we going to awaken and educate the 
emotional life so that it will control and subdue self- 
ishness and prejudice? How are we to bring home to 
the souls of men a driving awareness that we are in- 
dividually parts of one another? Old-fashioned as it 
may sound, there are just two human institutions 
capable of doing that—the home and the church. 
Both have been loafing on the job, the home rather 
more than the church. We have been deluding our- 
selves into thinking that schools and colleges, lecture 
courses and departments of recreation, will somehow 
train our children spiritually and make broad-minded 
and liberal-souled citizens out of them. Vain hope— 
and the sooner we snap out of it the better! If we 
would have in the generation to come an educated 
conscience and a spirit sensitive to the needs of our 
fellowmen, we must nurture as never before these two 
priceless institutions of our civilization. Nothing 
else produced the sort of men whom I have just de- 
scribed. Thus the intellectual power released in our 
schools and other social agencies will be harnessed and 
directed by a disciplined, unselfish yet truly liberated 
spirit. 


* * * 


SOUL’S HARBOR 
Emily Megow 
I know not if above the clouds 
A wond’rous city lies, 
Where jeweled dome and parapet 
And spires celestial rise. 
I know not if the streets be paved 
With silver or with gold, 
I only know for tired sheep 
The Shepherd has a fold. 


I know not of the pearly gates, 
Nor of the crystal sea, 

Nor of angelic hosts that sing 
With mighty majesty. 

I only know that when I wake 
From my last slumbering rest, 

I shall, safe in my Father’s love, 
Be comforted and blest. 
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Isolation and the Intent of Washington 
John Howland Lathrop 


person without making him a finality. What- 
ever a great man says becomes Holy Writ, and 
texts, torn from all historic cireumstances that 
provoked them, become ‘“‘truth eternal and unchang- 
ing,’ for application to all circumstances at all times. 
It is in this fashion that certain famous words of 
Washington have been echoed and re-echoed by ora- 
tors and statesmen through the centuries until it is a 
daring citizen who would doubt the fundamental dog- 
ma of American foreign policy. 

The issue, about which there was much violent 
discussion when the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was first presented to the Senate, had subsided until 
the recent resurgence of nationalism in Europe, and 
the accompanying tendency away from the League 
and toward alliances and the system of balance of 
power, brought it to the fore again. It was restored 
vividly for American minds by the speech a month ago 
by Senator William E. Borah before the Council on 
Foreign Relations. In that speech, the sacred names 
are recited and the sanctified dogma repeated, and at- 
tacks upon it are even compared to the attacks in 
Germany upon the Ten Commandments. ‘There 
were giants in the land in those days,” says the Sena- 
tor, and his oratory so far carries him away that he is 
led to describe the originator of the isolationist policy 
as “the greatest of political philosophers, the most pro- 
found student of Europe this country has ever known.” 

I am confident that no one would be more sur- 
prised at this sanctification of his counsel to the strug- 
gling young republic than Washington himself. One 
can almost hear him say: “I addressed myself to a 
specific situation, the conditions of which no longer 
exist. Furthermore, when I said, ‘It must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the or- 
dinary vicissitudes of her politics,’ I meant the or- 
dinary vicissitudes and nothing more.’ One who 
would honor Washington must in all justice attempt 
to get at the truth of his intent by reconstructing the 
picture of the conditions about which he was con- 
cerned. Into that picture must go many features of 
which the following are essential. 

1. The American republic was as novel an ex- 
periment as is the Union of Soviet Republics today. 
It excited hostility throughout Europe. Its success 
would mean the destruction of the political system of 
European states. The only possible security for the 
working out of the American system would be by 
means of complete separation. As General Tasker H. 
Bliss has shown, the essence of. isolation was self- 
defence, and the result of the successful achievement 
under such isolation was the ultimate destruction of 
the very European system of government that we 
most feared. 

2. We had found an “entangling alliance’ (the 
treaty of 1778) with France very useful to us during 
our struggle for independence, but it had become evi- 
dent that once our own objective had been reached, 
if we should continue to ally ourselves with Kuropean 
powers we would be drawn into conflicts of theirs from 


which we had nothing to gain. Our citizens were still 
emotionally tied to one or another country and could 
easily be stirred, as was seen by the success of the 
French Minister Genet in establishing a Jacobin Club 
in America, fitting out a privateer and “receiving the 
plaudits of the partisans of France all the way up the 
coast.”’ 

3. Europe was at the time not only across the sea 
but at our very back door. England was to the north 
of us. Spain was just across the Mississippi. And 
four years later, France was to come back into Louis- 
iana. There was danger that a war between England 
and Spain would result in the very England from which 
we had freed ourselves fairly surrounding us. What 
could we desire more deeply than that we should be let 
alone—cut off as completely as possible from the 
outstretched fingers of Europe? 

With these and other circumstances of the time 
in mind, the words of Washington must be understood 
and interpreted. John W. Davis in Foreign Affairs 
October, 1931, cites a conversation between John 
Adams and Richard Oswald in 1782: “ ‘You are 
afraid,’ says Mr. Oswald today, ‘of being made tools of 
the Powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am,” said I. 
“What Powers?’ said he. ‘All of them,’ said I. ‘It is 
obvious that all the Powers of Europe will be con- 
tinually maneuvering with us to work us into their real 
or imaginary balances of power. They will all wish to 
make us a make-weight candle when they are weighing 
out their pounds.’ ”’ 

Thomas Jefferson makes equally evident what 
American leaders of the time desired that the new re- 
public should keep clear of. “‘The quarrels of Europe 
—their mutual jealousies, their balance of power, 
their complicated alliances, their forms and principles 
of government.”’ President Wilson was justified in his 
contention that a society of the nations of the world 
that would do away with alliances and the system of 
balance of power was the very opposite of an. entan- 
gling alliance for any nation that entered into it. “I 
shall never, myself, consent to any entangling al- 
liance, but I would gladly assent to a disentangling 
alliance.”’ 

In replying to Senator Borah, Mr. John W. Davis 
said: ““You maintain that the warning of Jefferson, 
following Washington, against entangling alliances is 
still valid. So do I.” In the strict sense in which 
it is evident that the warning was given, I believe that 
the vast majority of Americans would agree with Mr. 
Davis, in spite of the complete change in the condi- 
tions of the United States and of the world. Ameri- 
cans tremble when they see the weakening of the 
methods of the League and the renewal of the old 
methods of balance of power. Though the nations 
involved in such a balance are no longer constitu- 
tionally of the sort they were in Washington’s day, 
the system of balance can be as productive of fear, 
rivalry, and ultimate warfare as when it was used to 
gratify the whims, jealousies, and quarrels of monarchs. 
There is, however, a subtle expansion of the warning 
of Washington and Jefferson in many of the phrases 
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used to describe it. Ex-Secretary Kellogg in an ad- 
dress said, “‘I suppose all men will agree that the fea- 
ture of our policy which gives it its chief distinction is 
the fixed determination to avoid participation in purely 
European political matters.’”’ ‘‘Political matters” is a 
very broad phrase indeed, and though Washington 
used the word “‘political,’”’ it had a connotation for 
European affairs in his day very different from that of 
today. ‘‘Purely European political matters’ today 
involve American investors, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers. Far more does Senator Borah stretch the intent 
of Washington when he says, “‘In all matters political, 
in all commitments of any nature or kind, which en- 
croach in the slightest upon the free and unembarrassed 
action of our people, or which circumscribe their dis- 
cretion and judgment .... we have been isola- 
tionists, and this I trust we shall ever be.’ The truth 
isthat, by some, the negative quality of the policy has 
been exaggerated to make it “suitable to a nation set 
upon living an indoor life of oriental seclusion.”’ What 
is needed is to clear American minds of the sacrosanct 
attitude that impels them to use Washington’s phrases 
as many preachers use texts from the Bible—as 
vehicles to carry any passions or prejudices by which 
they are obsessed. 

That there is a wisdom in the advice of the ‘‘Fare- 
well Address’”’ which will continue to guide the foreign 
policy of the United States so long as the system of 
balance of power dominates Europe, would probably 
be the unanimous opinion of Americans. That 
America should at the same time carry out to the full 
the implications of Washington’s further advice, I 
believe to be equally the unanimous opinion of Amer- 
icans. “Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations, cultivate liberal intercourse, peace, and 
harmony with all.” 

In our day, developments have brought new ways 


The Perplexities of a 
Alexander 


a Rj a European confesses his perplexity in and 
Si Kl about America, his confession is liable to be 
K@ Bi] interpreted as either a compliment or an insult. 
Riad] Asa rule, itis both. Certainly there are ten- 
dencies in American life that heartily strive to impress 
the good old European visitor by their superlatives, 
by their tallest, biggest, first, and most unique quali- 
ties. That means to “hit him on the head” with the 
latest model of architectural immensity, and to make 
and amaze him into stupor by the most up-to-date 
psycho and speedological salesmanship of a newest 
world and humanity-saving theory. In response to 
this endeavor a confession of perplexity is a well- 
deserved compliment. As a matter of fact, nothing 
could be more insulting to the real and true essence of 
America. It is an insult, for the really great and the 
truly profound does not perplex: it conquers and con- 
vinces by its very simplicity. It is an insult, however, 
that hits back on the offender. For surely it must be 
a very superficial observer who fails to discover the 
greatness and profoundness of America behind the ad- 
vertisement-culture and the Hollywood smoke-screen 
of the surface. Nevertheless, discovery is a process, 
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of cultivating “liberal intercourse, peace, and _ har- 
mony.” By our own inventive power, we deliberately 
set about destroying our physical and mental isolation 
and binding our economic life into the life of Europe 
and the rest of the world. Such “liberal intercourse” 
as we have brought about has been made painfully 
evident by the depression. That that intercourse 
cannot be carried on peacefully and harmoniously 
without commitments of all sorts has also become evi- 
dent. “New occasions teach new duties. Time makes 
ancient good uncouth.”” We may even go so far as to 
agree with General Bliss, who, in speaking of Wash- 
ington’s counsel, says ‘‘a tradition may be merely the 
memory of something that has long since served its 
purpose.” 

Through aloofness during the early period of our 
development, we achieved a democratic state which 
became a cultural gift to Europe, so that the end of 
the World War saw democracy prevailing throughout 
most of the continent. At the present moment, the 
prevalence of the American idea is seriously threat- 
ened. Westand a giant among the nations with none 
to fear and with a challenge to play the part of a ‘‘good 
neighbor.’”’ We can afford commitments as we could 
not a hundred and fifty years ago, and such commit- 
ments may prove essential for our own well-being in 
accomplishing what the World War set out to do and 
failed in—“‘to make the world safe for democracy.” 

Intense nationalism is a phenomenon of autoc- 
racy and dictatorships. It is wholly foreign to the 
spirit of democracy, which believes in the rights of 
men anywhere and everywhere the world around. 
Our debt to Washington is great, for putting a fence 
around a garden while the plant was taking root. Now 
that it has become a mighty tree, it needs no protec- 
tion, and might become the tree of Revelation “‘whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 


Continental Unitarian 


Szent-Ivanyi 


not a revelation—and one ‘Continental Unitarian’’ 
at least has to confess as to his initial perplexity about 
liberal religious affairs in America. 

My first perplexity was caused by the seeming 
bitterness of the warfare between humanists and 
theists. I know of two religious bodies where antag- 
onistic views can be reconciled without any danger of 
actual schisms. One is the modern Roman Church, 
the most perfect organization Western civilization 
has ever produced, where an ecclesiastical diplomacy, 
a spiritual statesmanship, usually reconciles the diverg- 
ing tendencies. The other is the Unitarian body, the 
most ingenious unorganized (and unorganizable) co- 
operative union of history, where the very principle 
of this cooperation excludes even the possibility of a 
schism between sincerely contending endeavors. (This 
is about the only exclusiveness we have, otherwise our 
very existence proves and necessitates an uncondi- 
tional inclusiveness.) Why then the bitterness and 
fear? After satisfying myself that the theists were 
still agreeing to disagree as to the who, and how, and 
how many of the inscrutable, and therefore in perfect 
peace and harmony, I have turned to the other 
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“school” of the contending parties for an explana- 
tion. 

Somehow I have always felt that it was a pity 
that England and America knew the neo-Arianistic 
anti-Trinitarianism of Faustus Socinus before and in- 
stead of the true Erasmian humanistic Unitarianism 
of Francis David. Nevertheless, Unitarianism, to 
all of its great exponents, has meant much more than 
simply monotheism, and I considered “religious hu- 
manism”’ the realization and recognition of the basic 
force ever present in Unitarianism. Consequently I 
imagined myself coming as a brother to brothers, as a 
humanist to humanists. “Yes, but our humanists are 
too—well, too bold!’ I was told. Strangely enough, 
my further perplexity has been caused by exactly the 
opposite of this statement. My first impression was 
that some of the humanists at least were not bold 
enough. Reading their recent manifesto, one was al- 
most reminded by its authoritative tone of earlier 
creeds, even though its emphasis happened to be in 
the opposite direction. Such a tone of authority is 
not a tone of bold advance. A confession of faith is 
only seemingly a positive act. Psychologically it is 
really negative. The essential meaning of any creed 
is a stop signal put up by those who are too tired or too 
afraid to go further. Whether we give a dogmatic 
description of ultimate realities, or flatly deny their 
very existence, it comes to the same thing. We want 
to discourage further inquiry in that field. And the 
basic fallacy of this whole procedure reveals itself 
in history. Every time a boundary of this prohibitory 
type has been drawn up, humanity has surged forward, 
has doubled its efforts to cross it and penetrate the 
prohibited area. 

But, disregarding the outcome, is liberalism in 
America going to become dogmatic? It does not 
make much difference whether a dogmatism is based on 
philosophy or science. Nay, if there is a difference it 
is in favor of the former. I personally would much 
prefer a dogmatism based on philosophy than on 
science, for science has to have its proper and legiti- 
mate territory to deal with ultimate realities, whereas 
philosophy remains within its domain while doing so. 
The recent flood of scientists declaring their views on 
religion proves my thesis. A host of eminent and 
honest scientists have declared their atheism, I admit. 
But an equally large number of similarly eminent and 
likewise honest scientists have professed their beliefs 
in a friendly universe and a personal God. About the 
only conclusion one can draw in this matter is that 
these scientists are human, with religious or irreligious 
temperaments, and that their respective sciences 
neither helped them nor hindered them in becoming 
atheists or believers. 

My perplexity became bewilderment when I 
heard the claim that “religious humanism” is a swi 
generis American invention, copyrighted by a group 
that did not “refuse to be labeled.”” This claim seemed 
to disown the poor continental humanists—the noble 
line from Hippocrates to Lessing (and down to our 
humble selves). To be sure, this American humanism 
is different from the older humanisms, but so was 
Erasmus different and so was Francis David different 
from those who preceded them. Only they did not 
claim to have discovered humanism and did not be- 


come authoritative. As a humanist to humanists, 
between ourselves, I resent this exclusiveness and re- 
fuse to be excommunicated. Humanism is one, no 
matter what the “religious humanist” friends say and 
no matter what I say. The very arguments through 
which we disagree prove that fundamentally we agree, 
we have to agree if we call ourselves humanists. 

Whether we as individuals agree or not, the 
modest share of our history-making is surely uniting 
us into a collective stream that will sooner or later 
bear the same inscription. While pursuing the futile 
quixotism of fighting shadows, slowly but surely I 
became aware of a marvelous reality. Behind all these 
argumented phenomena that have perplexed me for a 
while, I see now the same sweeping force of which the 
former are but fleeting shadows. It is all as simple to 
me now as it is glorious—it is life. Life with its un- 
avoidable extremities, dogmatisms and intolerances, 
but it is life. Religious liberalism lies in America, 
whereas it is but an honest hope in present-day Europe. 
Under the ephemeral bubbles of the surface I see now 
life in the budding, religion in the making, liberalism 
on the march. 

The last thing that I have to confess my perplexity 
about is the oft repeated question: Why is it that all 
this abounding, blossoming life cannot give birth to a 
sweeping, shining, liberal, religious renaissance that 
would conquer the world? We always talk about 
liberal religion as the religion of the future. Does that 
mean that it will never become a reality in the present? 
I searched and analyzed and looked and failed to see. 
I was perplexed. Wrongly again. To this question 
there is no “‘because.”” The question itself is wrong. 
What we should ask is not “why” but “when.” To 
this question there are two answers. A good general 
undoubtedly would give the answer in one emphatic 
“Now!”? Some of us cautious privates would hope- 
fully whisper: “Soon.” It is simply a matter of who is 
giving the answer. At present most of us are privates; 
this is why I think the correct answer for the time be- 
ing is “Soon.” But even this “soon” is more positive 
and is more full of rich meaning than any sophisticated 

The only thing I am still perplexed about is my 
own self. How could I have been perplexed at all? 
At the beginning of this little article I said a few criti- 
cal words about the disgraceful offender who insults 


‘America by becoming perplexed when studying her. 


I shall have to take my own medicine and apply my 
verdict to myself. I do, gladly, however bitter it is. 
And would it be a thousand times as bitter, I would 
take it nevertheless. For it is worth the frown, the 
bitter taste, and the—yes, the perplexity—to find out 
at last that religious liberalism in America is alive and 
is bound for a brighter future than ever before. 


Some children were having a back-yard dramatization of 
some history stories which they had read. ‘‘Queen Elizabeth’’ 
with trailing skirts and majestic air stumbled over “Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s” coat, which covered a pan of water placed in the 
gravel path. 

The knight rose solemnly from his knees and ended the play 
by saying, “‘Well, so long, Queen; I’ll be seein’ you.” 

To this the dignified Elizabeth replied, “O. K.”—Watch- 
man-Hxaminer. 
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The Message of Bird Poetry 


Fred S. Nichols 


~ea| UR summer birds have gone. The permanent 
* ¥ residents and the winter visitors are now 
as AA 


doing their best, either by shy flirtations or 

x5} by chatty neighborliness, to win our affec- 
tions, thereby easing our loneliness. We welcome these 
comrades from the northland, and we promise a hospital- 
ity that will take down every “No Trespass” sign. 
And to our permanent residents we vow an atonement 
for our neglect of them while so many guests from the 
Southland filled our homes in woodland, pasture and 
meadow. Along with this outdoor winter sociality, 
we are going to betake ourselves again to some indoor 
bird guides. Companioning in the warmth of the fire- 
place logs, these poet-guides will interpret for us the 
uplands of bird language. This language, ‘“mourn- 
ful” or “full of glee,’”’ depending on the poet’s tempera- 
ment, has familiar notes which sing their way through 
varied dialects. 

Universally the birds awaken in the poets a back- 
ward look. This backward look is a wistful longing for 
the lost and irrecoverable days of childhood. For the 
bubbling Bobbie Burns the birds turn the clock back: 


Thou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
Thou wantons through the flow’ry thorn, 
Thou minst me 0’ departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 


The oriole casts the same mood over William Dean 
Howells, reminding him of his lost boyhood, “‘so ten- 
derly and sweetly dear.” The birds of Scotland cause 
for Hugh Macdonald “dreams of vanished joy.”’ The 
cardinal carries Gallagher back to “all things earliest 
loved.” The lapland longspur starts in Burroughs a 
‘wistful mood”’ for his “‘boyhood’s bobolink.”’ 

Back, back through the long years, to the remote 
hinterland of memory, the birds sing along the loitering 
pathways of childhood. The past is awakened with a 
beautiful gentleness. Truly does ‘‘Marse’’ Henry 
Watterson observe: “It is a long way to the end of the 
tether that binds the heart of man to the cradle songs 
of his nativity.”” And why do we attempt with brutal 
haste to destroy indiscriminately old loyalties that 
might well bloom new values from their living roots? 
Sarah Piatt is not to be condemned for her homesick 
mood when she sings: 


Oh, Lark of Europe, downward fluttering near 
Like some spent leaf at best, 

You’d never sing again if you could hear 
My Blue-bird from the West! 


That the lover of the lark has a right to his es- 
timate, let no one deny; that the lover of the humbler 
bluebird should be accorded a place for his heart 
loyalties, all should freely concede. Bird poetry pic- 
tures an emotional conservatism that will, if intelli- 
gently respected, reproduce more abundant apprecia- 
tions. 

Contentment is a message that flows through bird 
poetry as a never failing stream. ‘True, there are poets 
who vision a bird contentment of a kind that is only 
mythical. For example, where can this song sparrow 
be found? 


There is nothing sad afloat 
On the tide that swells thy throat. 

Nor would the bobolink be apt to recognize him- 
self in this mirror: 

Nor care nor fear thy bosom knows; 
For thee a tempest never blows. 

Should such complete carefreeness prevail among 
the birds, the result for man must be a palsied pessi- 
mism, as he contrasted his own.experiences. Such a 
state of mind is often reflected in bird poetry. More 
truthful is the type of carefreeness discerned by Bur- 
roughs: 

Raining music from above, 
Full of rapture, full of love; 
Frolic, gay, and debonair, 
Yet not all exempt from care, 
And thou worriest as I pass. 


And these poets who see the anxiety and tragedy of bird 
life never fail to see the beyond, whence come the 
“sweet natural sounds of the contented hours.” 
Interesting are the springs that feed this stream of 
bird contentment. The absence of covetousness is 
one. The bird does not covet; and the reason for its 
non-covetous attitude is found in an effective philos- 
ophy of compensation. The philosophy of Procter’s 
contented owl is a good example: 
Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight; 
The owl hath his share of good; 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark greenwood. 


Songless the hummingbird? Yes, songless, but covet- 
ousless, for his is “the hush that needs no song.” 
Humility, too, makes for bird contentment. The 

bird does not seek a place in the sun. No voting con- 
tests to see who is greatest in his generation thrust dis- 
cord into his songs of labor and of love. No feverish 
ambition to make Birdland’s Who’s Who can worry 
away a contentment that is sustained by humility. 
Unseen, many of the birds pour out their sweetest 
strains. For such there is no desert air. How humble 
is van Dyke’s song sparrow: 

A lofty place he does not love, 

But sits by choice, and well at ease, 

In hedges and in little trees 

That stretch their slender arms above 

The meadow-brook; there he sings 

Till all the field with pleasure rings. 


Blessed bird, content to be a minor prophet. And 
what humble contentment among the birds that 
sweetly minister at far hidden altars in God’s First 
Temples. This humble spirit is the means of con- 
quering environment by inner conquest: 

He maketh his own sunrise while he sings, 

And turns the dusty Earth to Paradise. 


Just now it is hard for many to believe in a kindly 
Providence. Bird poetry interprets such reliance as a 
reassuring cause for contentment. Here is the water- 
fowl: 

He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
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In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Bryant, traveling a bewildering path of loneliness, 
was given the peace of contentment, because a bird 
beckoned a trust in One who cares. The sandpiper, 
caught in the tempest, woos Celia Thaxter to this 
same contentment of trust: 


For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou little sandpiper and I? 


Bird poetry bids us achieve contentment by way 
of a trust that can survive the shocks of any depres- 
sion. 

In latter February and in March the birds will re- 
turn to us from the Southland, daring the cold and all 
possible blizzards. But these hazards of early north- 
ern migration will not rob the bird of his contentment. 
Why? The birds know that a more settled and gentle 
spring is just over the horizon. The bluebird ‘‘dodg- 
ing the fitful spits of snow,”’ feels the nearness of a smil- 
ing spring, soon to greet him. Again van Dyke’s 
song sparrow becomes a clear illustrator: 

He comes in March, when winds are strong, 
And snow returns to hide the earth; 

But still he warms his heart with mirth 
And waits for May. 


Frederick Tennyson’s skylark, singing in the dark 
days, ‘‘overtakes futurity.”” There you have a secret 
of contentment—the ability of “overtaking futurity”’ 
with its brighter days. 

One other message of bird poetry should not be 
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overlooked: it is aspiration for the wide and far reaches. 
In flight and song, the bird urges the poet to the 
spiritual heights. Even the contrasting lesser notes of 
the catbird but emphasize the heights: 


Why must you, 

To a better self untrue, 

Gifted with the charm of song, 

Do the generous gift such wrong? 


Unto whom two notes are given, 
One of earth, and one of heaven, 
Were it not a shameful tale 

That the earth note should prevail? 


The birds remind man of his two-world citizen- 
ship: “Thy lay is in heaven—thy love is on earth.” 
That bird “circling in yon shoreless sky” is a prophet 
of the heights, awakening man to the far voices that 
call to unending stretches of satisfying discovery. Let. 
the poet interpret his own heart: 


Let every wind be hush’d, that I may hear 
The wondrous things he tells the World below, 
Things that we dream of he is watching near, 
Hopes that we never dream’d he would bestow; 


So the victorious poet sings alone, 
And fills with light his solitary home, 

And through that glory sees new worlds foreshown, 
And hears high songs, and triumphs yet to come. 


Thus we must wing our way, singing the while 
with the “‘voice of hope and dauntless will.’’? The mes- 
sage of bird poetry is a religious message. 


Leadership for a New Day 


Fred Gladstone Bratton 


E serious fact is that the new day will never 
dawn unless leaders are found in the future 
who are different from those of the past. 
The idea that progress is automatic is a false 
assumption. The upward march of civilization is not 
inevitable. If society improves, it is because men im- 
prove it. The movements of history are created by 
men, the men who are known as prophets, teachers, 
and public leaders. Now, if the new day is to dawn 
for us or for our children, our leaders will have to have 
certain new characteristics. 

The first requirement for this new type of leader 
is that he will have his mind centered on human values 
rather than on material things. A few years ago we 
were under the impression that science was the mes- 
siah and would bring us into the new age. We were 
told that science with its discoveries and labor-saving 
devices would bring happiness to all. Every man 
would have a job. Our problems would be solved. 
But we found to our dismay that science without a 
concern for moral values is but sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Science by itself is a potential good, 
but it is also a potential evil. It can be used to blow 
up civilization or to save it. Science has placed man 
behind a wheel, but the direction in which he steers 
depends upon something else—moral integrity. 

Five leading British historians were recently 
asked if they thought that Western civilization would 
survive. The consensus of their opinion was that 


“the greatest danger menacing our civilization is the 
abuse of the achievements of science. Mastery over 
the forces of nature has endowed the twentieth-cen- 
tury man with a power which he is not fit to exercise. 
Unless the development of morality catches up with 
the development of technique, humanity is bound to 
destroy itself.’ The one thing necessary is moral 
control. 

We also found that economies by itself led us into 
a blind alley. Our national well-being depends on the 
kind of economics we have. We have allowed political 
and financial leaders without a sense of human values 
to lead us into the present morass. Our only salvation 
lies in linking a knowledge of economics with individ- 
ual and social morality. Something more than a 
politician is needed in city government. The mere 
mention of our three largest cities reminds us of that. 
Too long has political power been in the hands of men 
who live, not in a world of human values, but in a world 
of greed. A country whose pace is set by politicians 
and bankers is riding for a fall. There must be a 
higher individual and social motive than that which 
has controlled the political and economic leaders of the 
past. 

Man does not live by bread alone. Those men 
who do are now seeing the handwriting on the wall. 
When their material goods fail, these men have nothing 
left to do but to commit suicide like Mr. Krueger or 
to run away like Mr. Insull. We need more men in 
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the country who see wealth as a means to an end and 
not as an end in itself, men who are interested in values 
rather than things. 

The leaders of the new day must have a sense of 
moral responsibility, an interest in something bigger 
than self. We do not mean by this an ascetic, pious 
self-effacement, but a positive and vigorous devotion 
to some cause. This kind of self-forgetfulness is 
really a part of self-development and as such is a sign 
of great character. Consider Albert Schweitzer, whose 
autobiography appeared recently. Dr. Schweitzer 
was a scholar whose works in the field of theology and 
religious history are standard references in all univer- 
sities. He was also an authority on music; he was 
not only an organist with a reputation throughout the 
continent, but he wrote a two-volume work on Bach 
which is still the most authoritative book on that great 
composer. ln addition to this, Dr. Schweitzer de- 
cided to study medicine and became a great physi- 
cian. 

How can one man achieve so much? Here is a 
Leonardo da Vinci in our own day. Suddenly deserting 
his opportunity to acquire added fame and riches, he 
went to Africa and buried himself in the jungle. Why? 
Because he saw a chance to serve a greater number ina 
more effective way. More than once he was at the 
point of death in this disease-infected region. Begin- 
ning with a chicken-coop, he slowly created a hospital, 
and today he ministers to a long line of patients each 
day in the Lambarene forests. A good illustration of 
moral responsibility. 

Our economic condition today, to widen our ap- 
plication, has called forth a spirit of responsibility un- 
paralleled in previous times. It is this interest in wel- 
fare and character building institutions that has 
saved our communities from demoralization. The 
same spirit of cooperation is called for in the inter- 
national situation, but here we find a vastly different 
attitude. Can we not attribute the failure of the dis- 
armament, peace, and economic conferences to the fact 
that the attitude of the nations is one of selfish national 
gain rather than world gain? Each nation waits for 
the other to make the first move. Nations are less 
morally courageous than individuals. This is well 
demonstrated in Reinhold Niebuhr’s book, ‘Moral 
Man and Immoral Society,”’ where it is clear that men 
in a group, such as a political party or a nation, lose the 
idealism which they might have as individuals. In the 
group, the protective and predatory tendency comes to 
the fore. The group is less likely to be appealed to 
through rational and intelligent procedure. But must 
this always be? Therein lies the challenge to leader- 
ship. 

Still another requirement for the new leader is 
that he must blaze new trails. He must have the wis- 
dom to find new paths and the courage to take them. 
The leaders of the new day are the finders of new 
thoughts. They are like inventors and scientists who 
find new worlds and new benefits for man. They are 
the explorer-minded folk. They have discrimination; 
they hold to the good and the true of the past, but they 
also peer into the future. What are some of these 
trails that lead to a new day? 

One is that to which we have previously alluded: 
international cooperation and permanent peace. Our 


present embarrassment is that we have an international 
situation in the Western world with too many na- 
tionally-minded leaders. Germany, France, Italy, 
England, and the United States are economically in- 
terdependent, but politically we stand opposed to each 
other, competing against each other. Our politics, 
in other words, have not kept pace with our economics. 
Peace and disarmament are impossible as long as nar- 
row nationalism exists. The continuance of national- 
istic separatism for any of these countries spells ruin for 
all of them. Communication and transportation have 
brought the Western nations together; they are really 
not foreign to each other; but tariff barriers and nation- 
alistic rivalry keep them apart with disastrous results 
to all concerned. Cooperation, not competition, is the 
only way out. The outstanding achievement of the 
present Administration, in the opinion of many, has 
been the effort to modify the American policy of 
isolationism. But little can be expected until we rid 
ourselves of that kind of patriotism which wears its 
heart on its sleeve. Patriotism should mean more 
than a mere lifting the hat as the flag goes by, listening 
to Fourth of July platitudes, or boasting of American 
ideals. One’s patriotism should be tested by his 
character as a member of the community. 

Another trail to be blazed is that which leads to a 
moralized religion. Thoughtful people are weary of a 
religion that is concerned with irrational forms of belief 
and sectarian emphases. But many people are ready 
for a religion whose primary purpose is the ennobling 
of the individual and the improvement of society. 
That kind of religion calls for strong leadership: men - 
who recognize that change is just as necessary in re- 
ligion as in the economic and scientific world, men who 
will teach others that the acid test of religious ex- 
perience is character. The most important sentence 
uttered by that great leader of 1900 years ago was this: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.’ Emerson 
echoed the thought when he said: ‘‘What you are 
thunders so loud I cannot hear what you say.” Re- 
ligious superiority has significance only in the field of 
character. The key to the excellence of Jesus’ life is 
in the moral struggle that he waged, a struggle that 
took place solely in the human realm, in which he exer- 
cised the power of choice between moral alternatives. 
If Jesus could not help being good by virtue of some 
superhuman endowment, there is no merit or value in 
his divinity. In other words, the only divinity pos- 
sible is that of moral achievement. What else mat- 
ters? We need men who will insist on a religion that 
is inseparably connected with morality, a religion that 
is integrated into society at large. That is the pri- 
mary task of the church. The future lies with those 
who will moralize society. 

What are the new attitudes that thinking people 
can and should achieve, attitudes that will free re- 
ligion from the dead hand of tradition and make it 
socially effective? The first is the recognition of the 
secondary place of forms and dogmas. These change 
from age to age; they are only tools at best. A person 
who claims to be consistent and in possession of a 
unified mind surely cannot hold to any religious belief 
that violates the proved axioms of science. Many in- 
valid and impossible ideas are carried along by people 
from generation to generation like vestigial organs, a 
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case of failure to clean house intellectually. Another 
new attitude that will vitalize religion is the recog- 
nition that change is inevitable. Inherited religious 
ideas are the last things we give up because they are 
part of our emotional life and they have precious 
associations. But Christianity and Judaism have 
changed three or four times in their history and they 
will change again. In fact, they are changing all the 
time. Christianity in the year 100 was an assimila- 
tive religion, being constantly modified by the thought- 
forms of the world at that time. All through its his- 
tory it has assimilated new tendencies and has been 
strengthened thereby. Its future salvation rests on 
its ability to absorb new ideas and to use them for its 
own enhancement. The same holds true with Juda- 
ism. Their vitality in the future depends on their 
capacity to change, assimilate, and also to create within 
themselves new values for the sake of humanity. 
ok * ok 


AFTER TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE WITH THE OXFORD 
GROUPS 


Irene Earll 


When I read ‘‘A Buchmanite House Party” in The Leader of 
January 27, it fairly took my breath away. 

For I was at that Briarcliff house party myself. I received 
no such reaction as Anonymous received. Any person who goes 
into a mixed gathering of six hundred people, as that was, with 
the gim-me spirit or the critical, stand-offish spirit, is not apt to 
see the workings of the Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit is given 
only to him that asketh for it in love and reverence. Many 
went to Briarcliff heart hungry and seeking, and they received a 
blessing. As I did. 

What difference did it make what kind of clothing the 
workers wore? There were all sorts of people and all sorts of 
costumes. Each one dressed as he or she would have dressed at 
home. Most of them were too dead in earnest to think about 
what they were wearing. 

Did Anonymous ever hear of the committees who usually 
plan a religious meeting? Or that they are apt to open their 
committee meetings with prayer for guidance from God for His 
help in their deliberations? If so, then why sneer at the Oxford 
Groups for doing the same thing? 

Does Anonymous object to the members of the Society of 
Friends calling each other by their first names? It is their regu- 
Jar custom. No one sneers at them for it. 

Those who have had real spiritual experience in the Morning 
Watch, or daily Quiet Time with their Father-God, would never 
make fun of what is sacred to another. God seeks His children 
in diverse ways. It is not for us to criticize any of them. 

For two years I have been affiliated with the Oxford Groups. 
At first I balked against confession, and do yet when it is carried 
to extremes. When I told one of the Over Seas Team of a con- 
fession I had heard, she said: “‘If that happened now in a meeting, 
the leader would stop it.” 

When you can go along the roadsides and parkways any 
clear night in summer and see dozens of automobiles parked with 
“necking parties” in them, why rail at a movement which is 
bringing those self-same youngsters to their senses, making them 
feel their uncleanness so completely that they are willing to 
right-about-face in public? There has been and is need of cour- 
ageous, reverent people to uphold the standard that sex is a 
partnership with God for the bringing of souls into experience 
and growth in this world. 

Confession, or sharing of experience, is to help others and to 
witness what Christ means to the one who is sharing. It isa 
test of moral courage. And it is entirely voluntary. 

At that same Briarcliff house party, the young son of an 
Akron multi-millionaire with his wife led one of the meetings. 
He told how, with every wish granted that money could buy, 


life was growing more and more stale, as they “‘hit up the pace.” 
Then some one from an Oxford Group showed them how to 
change their lives. He closed his boyish talk with the words: 
‘And believe me, this following Christ and changing other lives 
is the biggest adventure of all.’”’ There was no “‘exhibitionism’’ 
inthat speech. It was right from a new heart, a real rebirth. 

Cold, scintillating, clever intellect will never draw young 
people, never change lives toward spiritua! growth and the eternal 
hereafter. I thank God daily for the Mission Brotherhood 
movement just starting in our liberal churches. I would like to 
see some of these Oxford Group liberals joining to help the 
Brotherhood in their work. In the Oxford Group movement, 
there are all grades of theological belief. But you are told, if 
you try to start a theological argument: “‘We stand for no set 
theology. This is a life, a life hid with Christ in God. Our ut- 
most for His highest.” 

The description of the woman’s meeting at Briarcliff re- 
minded me of experiences I had during two years when I was 
lecturing on sex hygiene and sex education in New York City. 
Many women are hungry for some one with whom they can talk 
over their problems. The Oxford Groups are trying to get a 
message into the churches of all denominations, so that every 
church may have an inner circle of consecrated members whose 
life experiences the pastor knows and upon whom he can depend 
to send soul-tired people that come to him for help. 

There is too little recognition of sin today. The churches 
have forgotten it or slur it over. Unworthy, sometimes actually 
immoral men, if moneyed or influential, are often allowed to hold 
the most sacred offices in the church. Sin begins with the in- 
dividual. It multiplies in society. So we get economic depres- 
sion and all the evils that result from it; we get lawlessness, 
drunkenness, broken morale and defiance trom our young people— 
there is no end to the list. But the Oxford Groups have brought © 
thousands up short, and saved them for a better society. Their 
objective is changed lives which in turn become life-changers. It 
is time something should “‘center the thought of the individual 
on sin in his own life.” Rightly directed, that need not lead to 
morbid introspection but to healthy effort to change evil in one’s 
self and in others. I have been at two house parties and two 
“Schools of Life’”’ of the Oxford Groups. I have yet to see one 
morbid person among them who stayed so. They will not stand 
for it. “Stop being negative” is a frequent challenge. 

It is unfair to call the present movement Buchmanism. It 
has outgrown Frank Buchman. But due honor should be given 
to a man who dared to stand alone and start out alone to convert 
the world to Christ, on the win-one method. At the first house 
party I attended, I went with a decided prejudice against Buch- 
man. He was not present and his name was not once mentioned 
in a public meeting. From it all I drew this conclusion: “God is 
with the man who trained these young people for His work, and 
whoever sets up his petty little criticism is anti-Christ. By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

This first article is negative, destructive. The article which 
follows is thoroughly positive and constructive. I want to thank 
the author for what he said about rebirth. Forty years after I 
was ordained to the Universalist ministry, forty years of trying 
to understand the being born again, its inner experience came to 
me through this contact with the Oxford Groups. I have to use 
my intellectual training in my daily work, but something has 
happened to me—something I feel growing inside of me that is 
beyond intellect, the master of it, bringing a sense of soul-con- 
tinuity stronger than I ever had before, and a surer faith in God. 
I no longer believe immortality, I know it as I know that two and 
two make four. And I have learned a little of the prayer-life of 
Jesus and why he said: “Except ye become as a little child, ye 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” Pray as a little child— 
just talk out to God about anything and everything that in- 
terests you. Prayer to God is the only kind of prayer. The 
so-called prayer of aspiration is just prayer to yourself—not 
prayer at all, except as you tell to God what you want to be. 

The American Headquarters of the Oxford Groups are at 
Calvary Church House,¥61] Gramercy Park, New York City, 
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where the literature of the movement may be procured. No 
salaries are paid to any workers. All expenses are met by volun- 
tary contributions. It is truly a First Century Christian Fel- 
lowship in its faith that ‘where God guides, He provides.” 

OE Fen 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


Returns are beginning to come in from the observance of 
Loyalty Sunday throughout the denomination. Indications are 
that this day was observed more generally in our churches than 
ever before—but one more evidence of the increasing interest in 
the larger work we are doing together and of the growing spirit 
of cooperation developing among us. Surely the Universalist 
Church is a live and active organization when so many of our 
ministers and laymen work together in this splendid manner for 
our common endeavors. 

Some churches wil! observe Loyalty Sunday later and will do 
their part in this offering. Up to February 15, returns at the 
General Convention office were as follows: 


Illinois: 
utsonvilleve sae sa were stein cielays el oe oir $ 1.90 
Indiana: 
Oaklandcnia a citeseuconte nile sieht ee aes 6 Shere 3.00 
Maine: 
IN OL Wa Varese Us Meese erin sie aemes aes 13.30 
@Makiield are, weer peg eS ae NR Oe 5.00 
KB GB alli Meee 2 seas wey Mey: 5.00 
Portland, Church of Messiah ........... 19.69 
Westbrook 
Wor, Cy ML, CQUOUCHIBM, 2 dscoacccooue 1.00 
Massachusetts: 
ADIN CONSE EE ea rics 8 nee Seve ee3 2.00 
Attleboro, North 
Migs, Ie (Ca (Cun). c aeaceoub obese 10.00 
Viciry alee lShe re mrnee etree sie cise tatye 1.00 
Boston, Church of the Redemption 
Mrs. Sue K. Davis and family ...... 1.00 
Cambridge, First 
CREAM IMMONS = ane noe ites cee eee: 1.00 
IRSranikdlinep eer ses erates ss wie cies e everett: « 19.50 
Tate, WY JETRO Sass S Pee tig CR CES COTE 10.00 
VTS SAR Wie EGIE CE e esratin feats hae nice 10.00 
Gardner 
Eire rune ren sciences eres ote P35) 
evenly eVies Giles ssn, sateen aise 1.00 
MabeltGrovestacnse eet. cece ices 25 
[AGag@KHOD Dea eric seiree ae me cess 1.00 
Adciog Min ertynnctate cs etc e cicks oo 1.00 
CoraqOszooderen. came cehese: clones 1.00 
THEM UNMET yr oe ue crelecs. o ceeverate ates 20, 
PAMIONVINOUS Merona ar eee eLs een hrnes & 15 
Haverhill 
Shirin DBR 25000 cbooneeseue .50 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Doucette ... 1.00 
WMiaudeuWeleiontont came mies tere .50 
Whigs Ce Wo IMGnaHIN oo ¢osene 64 ono aoe 50 
Nisa hashes SUMNCrae irate rete 5.00 
BAWTEN COs ce ieee ete te chee eee meee 40.80 
Mowellabirst Chunche ae a nr 10.10 
IMedtondsitirsé;. © hunch eee here 10.00 
New Hampshire: 
IDYORKATE tg 6 SR RB I I Creo acaeie bid 28.75 
Gorham 
Gilya lee SMOLCY cat cas aorsnc cent a etree 1.00 
New York: 
Buffalo 
Adelbert A. Baker .<.cre ss slset sc sec  JLAOW, 
Ohio: 
Milford 
Mis, IDO. IPs IDV o ouaocuccacouc 10.00 
Nis Gila Cl vewrwsrattets sete ocecacs ta Roar eteun arate 5.00 
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Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket 
Walterstia Lalla ieee ene 5.00 
Providence, Church of the Mediator 
Marthawe Marshall: eee 1.00 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
INisspizOuISey ear Karn ect een eee 1.00 
Vermont: 
Barre 
MrsaDiana Piercemn seneenentmnee 1.00 
Wisconsin: 
Markesanl: Aen aes es os Senin se Rees 6.00 


Total credited to local churches-.......... 
Individuals: : 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton, Mass, ....... 1.35 

Mrs. A. M. Quackenbush, Plain City, Ohio. 5.00 


$232.54 


Total from individuals not credited to any 
local church’ sa.caorce aoc eee 6.35 


Grand total up to and including Feb. 15, 1934 .. $238.89 


ae Same | 


DO WE ASSUME TOO MUCH? 
A. Ritchie Low 


Yes, most of us do. Here is an illustration of what I mean. 
A friend of mine, secretary of a large foreign missionary board; 
was invited one Sunday morning to teach a class made up largely 
of college students. At first he was tempted to tell them a little 
about such non-Christian religions as Buddhism, Confucianism, 
ete. He had traveled a bit and knew something of them at first 
hand. 

He assumed, you see, that since they were attending a Chris- 
tian church school they naturally knew something of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and not a little about the life of Jesus. But 
in assuming this he assumed too much, far too much, as he 
afterwards learned. 

At the last moment, instead of talking about Buddha and 
Mohammed and others, he chose to talk about Christ and the 
Church. He told me that the replies he received to plain, simple 
questions greatly amazed him. ‘To think,” he said afterwards, 
“that I should be tempted to talk about the religion of other 
people who live across the seven seas when the truth is these 
youths knew comparatively little about the career of Jesus of 
Nazareth!’ The fundamental trouble, you see, was that he was 
guilty of assuming too much. And you and I are often guilty of 
doing the very same thing. We too often assume too much. 

For example, take The Christian Leader. It is a good paper. 
It is frequently quoted in other journals. It has an influence 
out of all proportion to its circulation. Yet how much does the 
average Universalist know about the Leader? My guess is, not. 
very much. And whose fault is it? Partly that of the ministers. 
You and I are tempted to think that, because we know it and take 
it, because we are familiar with its long and honorable history, 
the folk who sit in our pews are. In assuming this we assume too 
much. A little inquiry here and there will confirm this thesis. 
It would amaze you to know how many followers of John Murray 
know no more about the Leader than they do about the Bible. 

Speaking of the Bible, here again we take too much for 
granted. Ministers know something about the Book of books, 
but how much does the average church-go2r know about Paul 
and Thomas and Peter? Not very much. If you don’t think 
I’m right I challenge you to make your own investigation. Ask 
a person here and there where Jesus was born, how long he lived 
and where he died. Slip into the young people’s class Sunday 
morning and put to them a few, simple questions. How many 
books are there in the Bible. How many in the New Testament? 
Which give the biography of Jesus? When were these New Tes- 
tament books written and by whom? You laugh at me and say 
that these questions are so childish that any fifteen-year-old boy 
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ought to be able to answer them. All right, just put him to the 
test. » I should be interested in the results. If we ministers 
didn’t assume so much that isn’t so, then perhaps we would begin 
to teach our youths a few things they really ought to know. 

Let us look at this question from another angle. Take, for 
example, the matter of church history, or, to be specific, the Uni- 
versalist fellowship. Does the average Universalist know very 
much about John Murray and the early founders of Universalism? 
My guess is that he does not. And it is really not so much his 
fault as it is that of the man in the pulpit, including you and me. 
The history of the communion to which you and I belong is well 
known tous. We have been familiar with it for a long, long time. 
And because we know it, we are naive enough to believe that most 
of those who listen to us from week to week do. In assuming 
this we assume too much, far too much. The trouble is we take 
for granted many things that aren’t so. 

Consider, to come nearer home, the history of your local 
church. Do your young people know anything about how it got 
its start? Are they familiar with the sacrifices their grandparents 
made in order that they might have a church roof over their 
heads? The minister, of course, has read the local church records, 
he has seen the old-fashioned pictures of Sister Domuch and 
Brother Busybee hanging in the vestry, and often admired them 
for their sturdy loyalty and their sacrificial service. But how 
much does the average church-goer know? Ask a question or 
two. When was our church built? Who were its charter mem- 
bers? Who was its first pastor? Not only the young people but 
very often many adults, you will find, know little or nothing 
about the founding of their church home. If you and I didn’t 
make the mistake of assuming that these things are already well 
known to them, perhaps we would do something about inform- 
ing them. It is just another case of our assuming too much. 

How much do your fellow citizens know about your church? 
A minister in Philadelphia wanted to find out how well known his 
church was. Three blocks away he stopped and asked a man 
where such and such a Baptist church was. The fellow shook his 
head, he didn’t know. ‘The second one who was asked said he 
thought he had heard of it, but wasn’t just sure of its location. 
Well, to make a long story short, only the policeman who guided 
traffic seemed ever to have heard of it. And the church, mind 
you, is not an inconspicuous one, either. That young minister set 
about, in appropriate ways, to make his church known. It would 
be interesting to have him repeat the experiment today. 

But how about that church of yours? If it is located ina 
city say of fifty thousand how well acquainted are your fellow 
citizens with it? If I arrived in your community tomorrow 
would I find it easy to get directions? Here again, you see, we 
assume too much. You and I assume that because we know our 
church is located on such and such a boulevard and has been for 
years, others do too. The truth is that very few do. It we were 
more keenly aware of this we would take advantage of appro- 
priate means of making our church home one of the local land- 
marks. Jt can be done. Others have done it. And what has 
been done once can be done again. But it isn’t usually done 
where one takes too much for granted! 

Consider the question of missions. The Universalist fellow- 
ship hasn’t been particularly enthusiastic about the spread of the 
gospel in the regions beyond, but a beginning has been made 
here and there. Japan, for example. In spite of this I dare say 
there are not a few parishes where this would be news to the 
people. To be sure, they know in some vague sort of way that 
there are a handful of people in some foreign country, but if you 
do press the matter they would readily admit they weren’t quite 
sure whether it was Turkey or Bulgaria. You and I, of course, 
know better. We are fairly familiar with what has been accom- 
plished in Tokyo. Hasn’t mention of it been made in the Leader 
znd other periodicals? To be sure, we know! And that, 
friends, brings us to the root of the difficulty, we assume that be- 
cause we know others know too! It is just another case of our 
taking too much for granted. 

No wonder Universalists find it difficult to support their 
missionary work when only a sprinkling of the members have 
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first-hand knowledge of the venture. When ministers say a good 
word for the cause they are in no immediate danger of carrying 
coal to Newcastle. And even if they were it would do no harm, 
since, there too, they would invariably find that the fires need 
stoking. 

Well, like the proverbial brook, I could go on and on. I 
think, however, I have said enough to explain what I mean. 
From now on, speaking for myself, I am not going to assume too 
much. While I am not going to under-estimate the intelligence 
of church members, neither am I going to over-estimate the use 
they may make of it. In other words, I am not going to take too 
much for granted. 

How about you? 

* * * 
A FREE PULPIT, BUT— 


Parsons are frequently charged with being “‘softies.”’? We 
have, on occasion, attempted to defend the thesis that this charge 
is false in the majority of cases. But parsons themselves some- 
times make a defence difficult. The other day the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor of All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
was chucked out of a clerical organization known as Alpha Kappa 
Club for an alleged breach of ethics in referring to some of his 
associates in a Christmas sermon as “nominal, hyphenated 
Christians.” “Just so long as we have preachers who preach 
Christ and at the same time hold a brief for increased armaments,” 
Mr. Greenway had added, “Just so long will the cause of peace 
be delayed.” His clerical brothers ‘‘couldn’t take it.” We 
suspect that the same clerical brethren, however, would scream 
loud and long over any interference with a free pulpit on the 
part of the members of their congregations. It would be an ex- 
cellent bit of discipline for the Alpha Kaps to become editors of 
a religious journal for a week, though we suggest a hard-boiled 
assistant—non-clerical—-to open their mail for them. And we 
invite Mr. Greenway to cross the river from the City of Churches 
and apply for membership in The Listeners of New York—a club 
in which parsons can call each other second-story men and cut- 
throats—and receive a smile -—The Churchman. 

* ok * 


BALAAM’S ASS—UP-TO-DATE MODEL 


We read recently a newspaper clipping and comment about 
an old mule that had plowed cotton down South for seven years, 
and had been trained to walk between cotton rows carefully and 
not to trample on the growing stalks. The owner of this mule 
joined in the agreement with the Government to plow up part 
of his crop. He hitched the mule to the plow but she refused to 
pull. Although the owner and his sons tried all day to force the 
stubborn animal to pull, they failed. The old mule simply would 
not plow up cotton. 

The Cincinnati Advocate prints the suggestion of a Southern 
pastor to the effect that this mule may be a descendant of Bal- 
aam’s famous animal, which rebuked the prophet for his stupidity, 
and may be speaking mule sense where human wisdom is lacking 
in the present times. The pastor even thinks that the mule may 
be a forerunner of some political aspirant, who will run for office 
on an anti-destruction platform. It is suggested that ‘‘the time 
may have come when rocks as well as dumb animals will break 
silence in protest against certain wise men who are too silent on 
some issues and too vociferous on others.” 

At any rate, quite a number of folks, like our friend Justus 
Timberline, are skeptical about the plans to destroy cotton and 
limit wheat acreages and swine production. It is not altogether 
impossible even today that men, if they are wise enough, can 
learn some necessary lessons from mules.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 

* * * 

Two men at a “talkie” were sitting just in front of two 
women, whose continuous chatter they stood as long as they 
could. One of them then turned round and said, “‘Pardon me, 
madam, but my friend and I can’t hear.” 

Whereupon came the unexpected reply, ““You’re not sup- 
posed to. This is a private conversation.’”—Montreal Star. 
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Personal Economics 


Money Sense: An Introduction to Per- 
sonal Economics. By Horace W. 
Davis. (McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$2.00.) 

Mr. Davis, former president of the Agfa- 
Ansco Film Corporation, sees very clearly 
a need which has been almost universally 
overlooked, and offers in this book a series 
of chapters on “personal economics’’ de- 
signed to meet that need. The book, there- 
fore, has the merit of originality in theme. 
It is intended particularly to help the col- 
lege student, or any young man or woman, 
to understand the principles on which must 
rest a successful management of money. 
The author realizes that college students 
are receiving instruction in finance, bank- 
ing, credits and exchange, and are survey- 
ing the complicated processes which main- 
tain the world’s economic structure, but 
are not at the same time being made to 
face the issues involved in their personal 
habits. They are not learning how to 
budget expenditures, how to buy sensibly, 
how to save, how and why they should insure 
themselves, or how to conduct a savings 
account. Yet it is to these men and women 
that we expect to turn for the most intelli- 
gent management of large concerns and for 
leadership in the reform of business prac- 
tices! 

The method Mr. Davis follows is that of 
analysis of everyday procedures in the use 
of money, illuminated by frank advice on 
the situations which sooner or later face 
the young man or woman put in charge of 
even the smallest personal allowance. 
The assumption is that the acquisition and 
use of money is an inevitable part of our 
adult lives and that, unless we are content 
to depend upon hit-or-miss methods, with 
their consequences in loss or even disaster, 
we all need, early in liie, definite instruction 
regarding the conditions under which alone 
suecess may be expected. So the book 
proceeds to isolate the processes of hand- 
ling money and the problems which arise 
in the effort to secure and maintain eco- 
nomic independence. It is true that, be- 
fore we reach the end, we are told that 
the making and the use of money is not 
the whole of life but must be fitted into a 
scheme of living which includes many other 
values, many ot which are in some measure 
dependent upon success in the acquisition 
and use of money. But it is also em- 
phasized that the happy life, even though 
it requires for its achievement no particular 
degree of economic effectiveness, is not 
within reach unless each of us conforms to 
his ‘economic potentiality.” That is, we 
are not alike in economic effectiveness and 
therefore not alike in economic value to the 
worid; the returns of effort will vary from 
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individual to individual. But whatever an 
individual’s possibilities, he should reach 
these by so managing his, affairs that there 
is no waste, no loss which judgment might 
have obviated, no neglect which proves 
costly to himself and his dependents. 

So long as we do not quarrel with the 
book’s point of view, that enlightened self- 
interest is the ultimate basis for economic 
effort, the exposition of suitable methods 
for ensuring success leaves little to be de- 
sired, at any rate for adults. Only experi- 
ment would show whether the discussion 
is so organized as to serve the needs of 
college students. For such a purpose, it 
would seem, the chapters might have been 
made a little less academic at some points, 
a little less paternal at others; and ques- 
tions for discussion, additional readings, 
etc., provided at the end of each chapter 
would have assisted the teacher who is ex- 
pected to use the book as a text. 

In many institutions it would be an ex- 
cellent thing to have in the freshman year 
what might be called a personal orienta- 
tion course, a series of studies, conducted 
by different people, on topics not directly 
related (as are most orientation courses) to 
the subject-matter of advanced courses to 
to taken later by the student, but con- 
cerned with the lite-interests of the student 
himself. Among the topics considered for 
a month or so might well be the topic of 
this book, the management of money, since 
so many students are at present wholly 
without guidance in such matters and too 
dependent on information casually ob- 
tained or on imitation of their parents. 
Only if the subject were thus placed in a 
setting of the interests of a complete life, 
however, would it be wise to devote special 
attention to this theme. And beside this 
book it would be well to set before the stu- 
dent a treatment of the theme of money 
from a quite different point of view, in 
which the responsibility of the student to 
society at large, to the idealistic causes 
which need his active and financial sup- 
port, and other motives than self-interest, 
would be given an appealing exposition. 


* * 


The World-Wide Mission 


The Christian Message for the World 
Today. A Joint Statement of the 
World-wide Mission of the Christian 
Church. (Round Table Press. $1.50.) 


This is obviously published to offset the 
discussion of the Christian message in that 
stormy petrel of missions, ‘Rethinking 
Missions.” It will be remembered that 
the Laymen’s Inquiry resulted in a search- 
ing criticism of missions and that the open- 
ing portion of the volume referred to con- 
tained a restatement, from the point of 
view of a number of those participating in 
the Inquiry, of the Christian message most 
likely to meet the needs of the Orient; that 


this restatement, which bore the marks of 
Professor Hocking’s mind and Prof. Rufus 
Jones’s interpretation of Christianity, 
failed to satisfy many ardent supporters of 
missions; and that Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
has recently been rallying people in this 
country to a loyalty to some aspects of the 
Christian message which he felt the Lay- 
men’s volume neglected. This goes far to 
explain the new volume, which is com- 
mended by the International Missionary 
Council with the intimation that ‘“‘the book 
offers the seasoned comment of experienced 
leaders in the field of missionary work,” 
and is the “work of men who know what 
they are talking about.’”’ Possibly there 
was not intended the suggestion that the 
much talked of earlier volume was pro- 
duced by people incompetent to judge mis- 
sions or to restate the Christian message. 

Contributors to this volume, who have 
exchanged manuscripts and conferred with 
one another, include Stanley Jones, Bishop 
McConnell, Basil Mathews, Henry P. 
Van Dusen, Luther Weigle, to mention 
only half the number. Dr. A. L. Warns- 
huis, of the International Council, acted 
as chairman of the group. These men 
write on such topics as the mood of our 
generation, the growing faith of com- 
munism, the religion of nationalism, the 
economic crisis, Christianity and other 
world religions, and the purpose and mo- 
tive of missions. They proclaim their 
unity on the essentially evangelical charac- 
ter of missionary work; they are interested 
only in a message “‘rooted in the imperish- 
able truth of Christ and relevant to the 
problems of today and tomorrow.” They 
present the Christian faith as the hope 
of the world against communism and na- 
tionalism and as the only cure for the dis- 
illusionment now chilling the life of men. 
While they gratefully recognize values to 
be found in other religions and wish to co- 
operate with all men of spiritual insight, 
the pathway to the highest life is for them 
fellowship with God as revealed in Christ 
and commitment to His purposes. 

One has the feeling that the authors of 
this book and those who formulated the 
offending portions of the Laymen’s Report 
could really understand one another if 
only they sat down together and came to 
know one another as well as these joint 
authors know one another. There would 
still, undoubtedly, be a difference of em- 
phasis and perhaps they would agree, after 
discussion, that there is room in the world 
for both types of Christian work, the one 
making much of the contrasts between 
Christian ideals in their traditional form 
and the actual life of the Orient (and the 
United States), the other making much of 
the common interest which unites good 
men of all faiths. In the meantime there 
are many in the churches who will breathea 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ATTITUDES 
I. Youth and the Church 


Perhaps the radio which is playing as I 
write this article is one more problem for 
the church to solve in association with the 
youth of today. There was a time whenall 
activity centered around the church. 
Now, even with a community understand- 
ing that one night a week be left open, we 
find every possible moment taken up with 
some activity other than those centered 
in the church. 

What should be done? Are we still 
handicapped by the old set-up? 

The old set-up, above all others, said to 
youth, ‘‘You are the church of tomorrow.” 
But as I look at groups I used to know, I 
wonder where the church of today is. 
What happened to it? The old set-up did 
its best to amuse the youth. Rallies—in 
fact everything—were social activities. 
This technique still holds good; find an 
old deserted house and you will have a 
great “crowd.” But attempt something 
serious and you wonder where everyone is. 

It is easy to admit that these two focal 
points were wrong, a mistake. Yes, that 
is easy. Yet, to build a new program, to 
strike off for a new goal, often brings down 
criticism. It may take years for this 
criticism to wear off. It may seem that 
the goal will never be reached. Such work 
is necessary, however, if we are to rectify 
the errors of the past. 

This old movement built up loyalty to 
a club or an association. It was only in 
rare cases that this loyalty was transferred 
to the church which sponsored the group. 
The present attitude demands that the 
loyalty be kept in the church. The young 
people are not the church of tomorrow, 
they are the church of today. We must 
shape our programs, in all departments, to 
engage their interest and hold their loyalty. 

It is still easy to say this. In the old 
movement this loyalty was built up through 
recreational activities. But today recrea- 
tional activities have become so elaborated 
and amplified that most churches cannot 
conduct parties of such magnitude as to 
attract interest. Even when this is done, 
what is the result? After all it is just a 
pleasant time, is it not? 

Young people want to feel that they are 
doing something worth while. The two 
greatest things which my church has done 
for its young people are the maintenance 
of a junior choir and the production of an 
annual Christmas play, ‘‘Why the Chimes 
Rang.” Here was real religious education. 
Here was loyalty to the church. Here the 
young people did something which they 
could measure, something which they 
thought worth while, something they en- 
joyed. 

The International Friendship League, 
with its letter writing to young people of 


foreign lands, if given the proper turn, 
serves as a feature packed with interest, 
packed with possibilities for religious 
education, capable of building church 
loyalty. 

Such programs demand the personal at- 
tention of some person who is right on the 
job. They cannot be outlined by a cen- 
tral committee. These programs cannot 
even be built very far into the future, they 
must be kept alive and changed almost at a 


moment’s notice. These plans may not 
draw crowds at first—but did the old 
method draw a crowd except to its socials? 

These plans and others like them build 
real church loyalty, the participants can 
see them made; better, help make them. 
The group that helps plan them gets a 
closer contact with the leader than the old 
method ever brought. These plans pro- 
vide plenty of real amusement. These 
plans meet the young people on their own 
stage and grow with them, making them 
the church of today and strengthening 
them in the church of tomorrow. 

Harold A. Lumsden. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PART OF MOTHER CARY’S 
CHRISTMAS 

We will save for the Clara Barton Guilds 
that part of the Cary Christmas which 
tells about the Sunrise Guild, and tell you 
about Saturday and Sunday and Monday, 
and ask you to think back about two 
months and enter into the spirit of this 
delightful Christmas. 

“We couldn’t afford a supper party this 
year for our big group of young people, so 
we tried having it just in the evening, be- 
ginning at seven, instead of beginning at 
three. I think they had just as good a 
time, and it was much easier to manage. 
We had good refreshments when the time 
came, two kinds of cake, cookies, salted 
peanuts and tea, but that was easier to 
prepare and to serve and more quickly over 
than all the stuff we have given them in 
former years. There were seventy-three 
here and they had an uproariously good 
time, playing games and passing round 
their ten sen presents to music as they al- 
ways do at the end of the party, keeping 
the thing they happen to have in hand 
when the music stops. All that, however, 
was after the very sweet service of worship 
in which we used the Christmas service in 
the red books, ‘Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship.’ A leader from among the boys sit- 
ting in the living-room conducted the ser- 
vice, while in the dining-room my girls, in 
costume and with what simple scenery we 
could devise, illustrated the readings, and 
behind all the hangings the girls not in that 
especial tableau each time sang the hymn 
to Harry’s accompaniment on a tiny organ 
of mine. Of course I helped the altos, for 
we always do things together. Harry 
plays for them every once in a while any 
way, and they adore him. It was all very 
simple this year. 

“The next day (Saturday) we had our 
regular neighborhood party. It has 
grown so large, you know, that we have to 
have it in the garden now, with the lighted 
tree out there. There were 162 this time, 
188 children, including several babies on 
backs, ten accompanying grown-ups, twelve 
of my girls to help, and Lieutenant Hidaka 
and Kin San, a Japanese naval officer and a 


Korean theological student, both our boys. 
Hidaka San always helps me with this 
party when he is in port in Japan, about 
twenty or thirty miles from Tokyo. He 
helped me fill the hundred and fifty Christ- 
mas boxes with candy while I taught him 
a Christmas story to tell the children, so 
that we could avoid interpretation. This 
was Friday afternoon before the other 
party, and that night he took home a book 
with the first Christmas story told simply 
in English, so that he could learn how to 
make it simple and graphic for the little 
ones. He did beautifully with the stories 
the next day, keeping all those children, 
sitting on their heels on the grass in the 
warm sunshine, listening in rapt attention, 
quite a feat with Japanese children of all 
ages. After the stories he led the boys in 
games, while the girls played with the 
little girls. When they had about two 
hours of fun, they lined up the children and 
marched them past a group of us stationed 
at our front steps to hand them their candy, 
mikans and toys. The young men had to 
go then, but the girls stayed tor a Christ- 
mas dinner, with games and music almost 
to their hearts’ content, although even then 
they were reluctant to leave, though they 
had been here till all hours the night before 
at the young people’s party. 

“Sunday, of course, was full of church 
and Sunday school Christmases, and Mon- 
day was the real day, and we had a turkey 
Christmas dinner for special friends, Amer- 
ican and Japanese mixed. It was a one 
o’clock dinner and we played games after- 
ward in front of our fire. Do you know 
one of the delightful upside-downsies of 
Japan is that chicken is one of the cheapest 
meats we can get, and turkey and duck are 
not much more, so that, whereas it nearly 
breaks us to buy roast beef, we can have a 
turkey without even cracking things. 

“Since Christmas we have had ten 
Chinese girls from a near-by dormitory in 
for ‘tea and skittles,’ because their house- 
mates had gone home for the holidays and 
I thought they might be lonely. One of 
them is in one of my classes, so I invited 
them through her, and I shall try to keep 
in touch with them through her, too.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FINANCING THE G. S. S. A. 


Like many local churches, the General 
Sunday School Association is dependent 
almost wholly upon volunteer contribu- 
tions for its maintenance. Certain funds, 
built up over a period when income ex- 
ceeded expenses (it is hard to believe that 
such a condition ever existed, but it really 
did), yield a return annually. This, how- 
ever, has greatly diminished during the 
past three years. 

First on our list of contributors then is 
the General Convention. The amount to 
be given for the administration of this As- 
sociation is determined annually by the 
trustees. We are glad to report that the 
contribution from this source was increased 
this year. Certain State Conventions, 
whose boards recognize the service ren- 
dered by this Association to the schools in 
their territory, also contribute, as do sev- 
eral State Sunday School Associations. 
From still other organizations such as 
the Sabbath School Union come welcome 
gitts. From local church schools come per 
capita quotas, in addition to which many 
also make a volunteer contribution. 

One other source of income remains—- 
individual Universalists here, there and 
everywhere, whose gifts range all the way 
from 50 cents to $150. We should have to 
curtail our efforts greatly were it not for 
these loyal men and women who believe 
profoundly in a constructive program of 
religious education and who are willing to 
support it. 

The budget of the G. S. S. A. is today 
about half what it was six years ago. And 
a staff of three persons is trying to carry on 
an expanding program built up during a 
period when four persons were giving full 
time to the work. As we begin our solici- 
tation for the current year we ask for your 
contribution, whatever amount you can 
give, that our work may go forward in a 
day when it is is greatly needed. 

aes 


JOINING THE CHURCH 


Joining the church should be a natural 
step in an on-going process of religious life 
in the church school. 

There are two general theories as to the 
time when young people most naturally 
come into full membership. Some favor 
the intermediate age, from twelve to four- 
teen. This is a time of growing under- 
standing, of the development of deep 
loyalties. Even though intermediates are 
not fully aware of the complete responsi- 
bilities of church membership, they know 
enough to give their allegiance sincerely and 
thoughtfully, as they do to Scout and Camp 
Fire organizations. 

Some, however, do not feel that they are 
ready for this step at this time. They are 
supported by those adults who hold that it 
is better to make a decision which is com- 


pletely your own, when you are fifteen or 
eighteen years of age, when you have an 
increased knowledge of what you believe 
and are willing to do. 

At any rate, young people of the high 
school age who have not joined the church 
should be given an opportunity to do so as 
an expected part of the process of adoles- 
cent training. They may be invited, per- 
sonally, by the pastor, the church school 
teacher, or some young person. There 
should be no over-urging, but the invita- 
tion should be heartily extended, so that 
these young people may know that these 
who are church members consider this an 
important step to take. 

The paragraphs above are taken from a 
new publication, ‘““A Program Guide for 
Young People,’ by Dr. Harry Thomas 
Stock, published by the Pilgrim Press and 
costing 25 cents. Section 4 of this helptul 
booklet is devoted to the subject of young 
people and church relationships. This 
topie is especially pertinent during the 
Lenten season, when many of our groups, 
both in worship and class discussion, are 
considering the church and its program, 

oy. RY 
BEAUT Y—THE HANDMAID OF 
WORSHIP 


Mrs. Ruth O. Pullman of Cleveland has 
prepared an article under this caption for 
the current issue of the Ghio Church School 
Bulletin. This bulletin, five mimeographed 
pages of helpful suggestions for church 
school leaders, is prepared by the Ohio 
Church School Association and is sent tree 
to all schools. Accompanying this par- 
ticular article are two sketches of altar 
settings with complete descriptions as to 
size, construction, materials used, cost, 
ete. We will send this information to 
any who may wish it. Meantime we are 
glad to share with the readers of this page 
the first part of the article: 


Did you ever step into a really beautiful 
church? Do you remember the feeling of 
mingled beauty, awe and reverence that 
possessed you? If you spoke at all you 
spoke in a whisper, did you not? Whether 
you thought of it consciously or not you 
shared the feeling with Jacob of old— 
“Surely God is in this place.” 

Now this experience had in it at least 
the beginning of that thing we have come 
to call worship. There is much more to 
worship than this. Many may worship in 
the most miserable of surroundings. But 
we have come to realize that sheer physical 
beauty has a large place in creating spirit- 
ual beauty—that it lifts up the heart, and 
inspires and blesses. 

Not many of us have inherited beautiful 
churches. Many churches and church 
schools are trying to overcome that fact 
by creating beautiful places, known as 
altar settings, in their churches where they 


worship. The two sketches accompanying 
this article are examples of what one school 
has done. 

Many schools have never considered the 
possibility of using the main church for 
their services. of worship. This is some- 
times the most attractive room. If you 
have two rooms in your church, why not 
let the young people worship in the main 
church and the younger children in the 
other? If your school is so very small that 
it seems best to worship in one group, even 
though you have two rooms, do not make 
the mistake of using an unattractive “Sun- 
day school room” while the more desirable 
surroundings of the main church are idle. 
And if you can divide into three groups for 
worship, all the better. 


* * 


IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 


Have you a religious education commit- 
tee in your church? If so, what is its 
rating? Where is it placed in your list of 
standing committees? 

In a recent number of ‘‘The Builder,’’ 
the weekly calendar of the Universalist 
church in Peoria, [ll., mention js made of 
the appointment of church committees for 
the coming year. We do not believe it 
was just a coincidence that the educational 
committee was the first on the list or that 
its membership was the largest. Here are 
the committees as listed: 

Education, 11 members; Finance, 6; 
Hospitality, 5; Membership, 5; Music, 3; 
Property, 4; Publicity, 7. 

NOTEBOOKS FOR SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


For the benefit of those persons who re- 
ceive the weekly worship»services but who 
have not fallen heir to the original notebook 
covers furnished each superintendent by 
the G. 8. S. A., a recent discovery by one 
of our staff may be good news. In Wool- 
worth’s you may secure a black, imitation 
leather notebook, just the right size for 
holding the worship service sheets. It has 
six rings and is listed as No. 125. The 
price, with 50 ruled sheets included, is 
20 cents. 

* * 


A GENEROUS GIFT FOR SUFFOLK 


“We were made exceedingly happy on 
last Thursday morning by a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. John Tweedy of North 
Attleboro, Mass., who stopped by on their 
way to Florida. They have made us a gift 
of a piano. I need not tell you how badly 
we needed it or how grateful we are at the 
thought of having a new one.” So writes 
Mrs. Willis in a letter just received. We 
are rejoicing with her and with the 200 
Negro boys and girls to whom singing will 
mean even more with a tuneful piano 
which can be depended upon to provide 
accompaniment. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—Mrs. H. A. Farrar was 
elected clerk of the Community Church at 
the annual meeting. Six different de- 
nominations are represented in the mem- 
bership. Rev. Harry A. Farrar spoke on 
the N. R. A. at the Allen District Pomona 
Grange, Jan. 6. He was recently elected 
on the executive committee of Industrial 
Grange. * * Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams 
was the dramatic reader and interpreter 
at the “Green Pastures’ program of the 
Union Church civic religious service in the 
opera house, Jan. 28, and Ernest Johnson, 
the Boston Negro tenor, sang the spirit- 
uals. Dr. F. M. Lynde, successor to A. B. 
Lane as moderator, read Mr. Williams’ 
sermon on Jan. 7, when the minister was 
ill. H. A. Richardson was elected treasurer 
of the Barre Boy Scout Council, which was 
organized Jan. 8. Miss Carrie M. Wheelock 
has been elected president of the Barre 
Historical Society. Homer C. Ladd was 
chairman of a citizens’ meeting Jan. 11. 
Rey. D. T. Yoder spoke to the adults at 
the church school supper, Jan. 25, and 
Mrs. Mabel Williams told Arabian stories 
to the pupils in their meeting. A small be- 
quest was received by the Ladies’ Union 
from the will of James Ramage. Frank 
W. Jackson, called by everybody ‘“‘the best 
known Odd Fellow in Vermont,” died 
Jan. 24. He had given a great deal of 
valuable service and had been grand sec- 
retary and grand master of the state for 
several years. Mrs. J. G. Pirie has been 
elected president of the Barre Women’s 
Hospital Aid. J. Ward Carver was re- 
cently elected to the board of managers of 
the Vermont Bar Association. Miss Me- 
lita Knowles, principal of the Goddard 
School for Girls since 1929, has resigned 
that position, and Miss Anne I. Gooch, 
head of the secretarial department, is 
acting principal. * * Bellows Fallis.—Jan. 
14 111 Masons attended service in a body 
to hear Rev. Harlin M. Campbell. He 
gave the address of the evening at the an- 
nual union watch night service in the 
Methodist church. The annual meeting 
of the Universalist parish, Jan. 12, re- 
elected all the officers and admitted two 
new members. W. I. Mayo, director of 
Kurn Hattin Homes, was the speaker at 
the church school supper Jan. 8. Mrs. 
Herbert T. Kelley has been elected presi- 
dent of the town Choral Union. Hon. 
Warner A. Graham, associate justice of 
the Vermont Supreme Court, and first 
president of the reorganized United 
Church, died Jan. 28. He was a devoted 
Congregationalist. The church attend- 
ance in 1933 was by a small margin better 
than in any other year of the United 
Church. Members of the Universalist 
Ladies’ Aid were entertained by Mrs. F. H. 
Babbitt Jan. 8. Mrs. Mary J. Bowtell, 
widow of George B. Wheeler, died Jan. 3, 


aged eighty-five. * * Bethel.—Rev. W. C. 
Harvey was host to the White River Valley 
Ministers’ Association Jan. 8. Mrs. Lillian 
M. Cady is the town librarian. The lecture 
Jan. 1 at the Woman’s Club was by Rev. 
L. G. Williams, on ‘‘Golden Cities of Bar- 
bary.”” G. A. Campbell, as president, and 
Carl D. Cushing have been elected directors 
of the National White River Bank. John 
Noble is the new treasurer of the Univer- 
salist parish. * * Cavendish.—The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary met Jan. 10 with Mrs. F. W. 
Raymenton. Mrs. Jane Butler was elected 
president of the local Sunshine Society 
Jan. 5. * * Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid met 
Jan. 25 with the president, Mrs. Elmer 
Warner. The parish officers were re-elected 
at the annual meeting Jan. 9. * * Con- 


.cord.—State Senator Fred A. Brewer 


spoke at a big citizens’ meeting in St. 
Johnsbury Jan. 9. Mrs. Bertha P. Cob- 
leigh was elected parish treasurer at the 
annual meeting, to succeed Mrs. Susan H. 
Brewer, who had served five years. * * 
Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin gave an 
address on “Prayer and Faith” at the 
union service in the Centenary United 
Church, Rock Island, Que., Jan. 9. The 
Ciara Barton Guild had charge of the 
morning service Jan. 14. The Woman’s 
Society met with Miss Minnie Aldrich. * * 
East Calais.—Dr. Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt, chairman of the State Board of 
Education, and president of the Vermont 
Council of Religious Education, spoke at 
the Union Church Jan. 3, at a community 
meeting of the Woman’s Club. Rev. E. 
Gordon Batten has been active on the 
executive board of the Red Cross, and 
Mrs. Batten, R. N., has done some nursing 
service. The Reneau Religious Literature 
Club met Jan. 16, and letters were read 
from Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Reneau, Rohn- 
erville, Calif., telling of their parish work. 
The Community League met Jan. 25, and 
the program featured the new book “Sea 
Level,” by a local resident, Miss Sylvia 
Bliss. * * Felchville.—The Ladies’ Society 
met Jan. 18 with Mrs. Ralph P. White. 
Mr. and Mrs. White’s silver wedding was 
celebrated Jan. 1. Hon. Burton M. New- 
ton, for twelve years assistant judge of 
Windsor County Court and life-long resi- 
dent of this town, died here Jan. 19. He 
had been town representative and county 
senator in the State Legislature, county 
fish and game commissioner, moderator of 
town meeting for twenty-five years and 
was active in the church. * * Gaysville.— 
Rev. W. C. Harvey preached here Jan. 14 
and 28. The children’s choir is again 
singing regularly after a period of inac- 
tivity. The Mite Society met with Mrs. 
F. C. Fletcher recently. * * Guilford 
Center.—The new officers of the Ladies’ 
Aid are: Leader, Mrs. Florence Covey; 
assistant, Mrs. Fay Jacobs; secretary- 


treasurer, Mrs. William Fitch; committee: 
Mrs. Arthur Beals, Mrs. Ralph Boyd and 
Mrs. Minnie Baker. * * Hartland Four 
Corners.—The average attendance of the 
community Sunday school in 1933 was 
thirty-five. There are five classes and 
eight teachers. Elbridge G. Davis was 
elected president of the Vermont Pouitry 
and Egg Producers’ Association Jan. 17, 
and he has been speaking at various county 
and district meetings. Mr. Davis lets 
nothing get in the way of his church in- 
terest. J. Howard Flower is the author of 
a number of books—‘“‘Songs of Love and 
Liberty,” “Florentine Sonnets and Lyrics,” 
“Songs of Sense and Soul,” “Stormy Sun- 
rise,” and others. * * Hartland Three 
Corners.—Rev. Wm. L. Forkell spoke 
Jan. 7 at a big young people’s supper at 
Bellows Falls. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society met with Mrs. Forkell Jan. 20. * * 
Huntington, Que.—The Girl Guides col- 
lected a lot of dolls, books and toys and 
sent them to less fortunate children. Mrs. 
E. J. Harrison was recently hostess to the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. * * Jacksonville.— 
The Masonic week service was held Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 14, with Rev. J. Henry 
Morgan, Turners Falls, Mass., as the 
speaker. The Ladies’ Aid met Jan. 10 
with Mrs. Vesta Brown and Jan. 24 with 
Mrs. Hollis Stetson. Mrs. Stetson is the 
new president. * Montpelier.—Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder on Jan. 7 continued the 
enterprise, started at our last Convention, 
of showing that Ethan Allen was not an 
atheist, by quoting and interpreting his 
positive and constructive liberal religion as 
noted in his work “‘The Oracles of Reason,” 
Mr. Yoder went so far as to call Allen 
“America’s first liberal theologian.” Al- 
len’s ideas were brought out in the Con- 
vention Centennial pageant last June. 
Dorman B. E. Kent, vice-president of the 
Vermont Historical Society, spoke to the 
Laymen’s League Jan. 11. * * Morris- 
ville.—Miss Eleanor G. Downey, local 
director of the church school, was director 
of musical education at the Vermont School 
of Religious Education in 1933 and direc- 
tor of musical leadership at the summer 
school. At the Religious Hducation con- 
vention she had charge of two morning and 
two afternoon worship services as minister 
of music. Hon. George M. Powers, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Vermont, 
was recently elected to the council of the 
American Bar Association and is one of the 
committee on uniformity of legislation in 
the United States. Fred M. Ober, chair- 
man of the board, James Reed, another 
trustee, and Miss Carrie Powers, president 
of the Women’s Society, are all improved in 
health after periods of illness. Mrs. F. G. 
Fleetwood, state vice regent of the D.A.R., 
is the town adviser for the re-employment 
bureau under the CWA. * * Northfield.— 
Rey. George H. Howe’s address at the an- 
nual meeting of the United Church was 
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very favorably received. Mrs. Clara Hol- 
ton, regent of the Elijah Paine Chapter of 
the D. A. R., had charge of the program of 
the Ladies’ Reading Circle Jan. 22. The 
Ladies’ Society met with Mrs. A. E. Wins- 
low Jan. 24. Prof. Arthur W. Peach 
spoke at the community forum, Trinity 
Methodist Church, Montpelier, Jan. 14. 
Prof. K. R. B. Flint, whom the Burlington 
Free Press calls the ‘long recognized state 
authority on municipal government,”’ 
spoke at regional meetings of the State 
Chamber ot Commerce in Montpelier and 
Burlington city halls Jan. 4 and 10, on 
“Yown Government Reports.” Mrs. Ber- 
tha B. Whitney, organist of the United 
Church, who had been vice president, was 
recently elected president of the Winooski 
Valley ‘Teachers’ Association. Major 
Charles N. Barber has been elected treas- 
urer of Norwich University. * * North 
Hatley, Que.—Rey. Evan T. Evans, who 
reports the winter as the coldest he has 
ever experienced, asks if it would not be 
wise to talk now about an arctic hell! 
The Ladies’ Aid met with Mrs. A. H. Ham 
Jan. 25. <A. Scott Kezar was elected a 
member of the Hatley town council Jan. 
22, Ashley J. Jackson of the North Hatley 
village council Jan. 10, and A. H. Ham is 
mayor and J. B. Reed also a local council- 
lor. Mrs. William Raymond was recently 
elected president of the Ladies’ Aid. * * 
North Montpelier.— Wyoming Lodge, 
No. 80, attended church here in a body, 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, to hear an ad- 
dress by Rev. Walter J. Coates, past grand 
senior deacon of the Grand Lodge of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Coates is right worshipful dis- 
trict deputy grand master. Kingsbury 
Chapter O. E. S. was also present. In a 
two-column editorial, Jan. 18, entitled 
“Vermont: Land of Verse,” the Burlingion 
Free Press, after giving paragraphs of recog- 
nition to Prof. Arthur W. Peach, Editor 
Walter J. Coates and others, especially 
noting Mr. Coates’ “Vermont Anthology of 
Verse,” gives attention to a recent local 
work, saying in part: “In ‘Sea Level,’ Miss 
Sylvia Bliss of East Calais has retained 
for herself the very definite place in litera- 
ture which was accorded her after her 
first volume, ‘Guests,’ appeared,’ and ‘‘The 
format of the latest book to appear from 
the Driftwind Press of North Montpelier 
is of decided interest to Vermonters, as 
both poet and publisher seem to have 
reached a peak in their respective ca- 
reers,” ete. Both poet and publisher are 
devoted church folks. * * Richmond.— 
The recent annual meeting of his former 
parish, the Congregational church of Sax- 
ton’s River, voted that special greeting be 
sent to Rev. Walter R. Blackmer, who is 
minister of the United Church here. The 
annual meeting of the Federated Church 
was held in the Universalist vestry Jan. 5. 
The Louise M. Smiley held meetings Jan. 
6,17 and 31. The Men’s Brotherhood held 
a father and son banquet in the Universal- 
ist vestry Jan. 15, and W. I. Mayo, direc- 


tor of Kurn Hattin Homes, was the speak- 
er. Elton W. Fish is the president, C. B. 
Andrews vice-president, Winston Moseley 
secretary and W. L. Lobeck treasurer of 
this club, which was organized recently. 
The church cabinet, also recently organized, 
met with Mrs. James Sargent Jan. 24. * * 
Rochester.—The Women’s Alliance held 
a candlelight supper in the Universalist 
vestry, Sunday evening, Jan. 14. The 
County Farm Bureau held a demonstration 
there Jan. 24. The annual meeting of the 
Universalist parish was held Jan. 16. * * 
Rutland.—Rev. R. D. Killam spoke to the 
Young People’s Society Jan. 7, to the 
Ladies’ Aid Jan. 17, to the Epworth League 
of the Methodist church Jan. 14 and over 
the radio Jan. 16. The annual parish 
meeting, Jan. 2, showed the society free of 
debt and all bills paid. Donald F. Cross- 
man is a new trustee, in line with the move- 
ment to give young men more responsi- 
bility. Miss Mildred Conner is president 
of the new young people’s society. Rev. 
Raymond Wilson Hallman, Methodist 
minister at Wilmington, Del., preached 
Jan. 21. Henry C. Farrar spoke to the 
Ludlow Rotary Club Jan. 9 and was re- 
elected president of the Rutland Men’s 
Club Jan.11. Prof. 1. R. Hobby spoke to 
the Community Club Jan. 17, Castleton 
Woman’s Club Jan. 10 and Rutland Con- 
gregational Men’s Club Jan. 26. * * St. 
Johnsbury.—Rey. John M. Paige was 
the speaker at the Chamberlin Relief 
Corps, No. 4, G. A. R. hall, Jan. 4, at the 
special open patriotic meeting. Miss Ber- 
tha Salmon was elected treasurer, at the 
annual parish meeting, to succeed Miss 
Laura A. Jenness, who had served many 
years. * * Springfield.—The Convention 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Martin Siegfred Kapp arrived at the 
Newton Hospital on February 9, claiming 
Fitchburg as his home, Universalism as his 
faith and Rey. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp as 
his parents. ‘He isa nice little fellow and 
we like him a lot,” declares his father. 


Recent callers at the office of the General 
Sunday School Association included Miss 
Luella Dunning of Providence, R. I., for- 
merly director of religious education in the 
Universalist church of Wausau, Wis., and 
Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, minister of St. 
John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association staff spent a 
recent week-end in New York City to be 
present at the wedding of her only brother, 
Alfred J. Yates, to Miss Priscilla N. Fay, 
daughter of Prof. Henry Fay of the His- 
tory Department of Columbia University. 

Mrs. H. L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., addressed a joint meeting of two of 
the clubs of the city at the City Club of 
Greensboro, Feb. 6, on Domestic Architec- 
ture. The Greensboro News published the 
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Superintendent preached here Jan. 14. 
It was Young People’s Day Jan. 21, and 
Robert Plumb and Byron A. Berry were 
the speakers and Irving Ross read the 
scripture and offered prayer. The Young 
Women’s Friendly League held men’s 
night Jan. 10, with a large attendance. 
Rev. H. E. Latham has been prominently 
mentioned in the press for the position of 
assistant county judge. * * Stockbridge.— 
The Superintendent preached here Jan. 7 
and 21. There is one new member of the 
parish and there are five additions to the 
cradle roll of the school. Both church and 
school are out to get new members. * * 
Windsor.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent preached here at All Souls Unitarian 
Church and spoke to the Sunday school. 
The service included the recognition of the 
parish as a member of our Vermont and 
Quebec Convention by the right hand of 
fellowship extended to Lyman Cabot, 
head ot the parish, and to the minister, 
Rev. Francis Pratt Daniels. Mr. Daniels 
expressed great pleasure at the action of 
the local parish in taking this forward step 
and prophesied that it would mean great 
things in strengthening liberal religion in 
this part of country. * * Woodstock.— 
The Mission Circle met Jan. 17 with Mrs. 
A. C. Eastman. Judge Deane C. Davis 
spoke recently before the Men’s Club on 
“Criminal Trials.’”’ Wilfred Smith and 
Earle A. Ransom were elected trustees of 
the village Jan.1. * * The writer has been 
at several annual parish meetings, and has 
heard from the others, and it is very en- 
couraging to learn that most of the 
churches are free of debt on the year’s 
accounts. 


Charies Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


lecture. On Feb. 12 Mrs. Canfield ad- 
dressed the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women in Greensboro on ‘‘Latay- 
ette and His American Tour.” 


Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith of Province- 
town is in the Eye and Har Infirmary on 
Charles Street, Boston, for surgical treat- 
ment on her eyes. 


Harold E. Sweet of Attleboro as chair- 
man, Judge Robert W. Hill as vice-chair- 
man, and Victor A. Friend as treasurer, are 
getting actively to work on the Doolittle 
Home campaign. 


Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens of Marlboro, 
Mass., representing the Universalist church, 
has united with the Unitarian, Baptist, 
Episcopal, Congregational and Methodist 
churches of his community in a series of 
Wednesday night Lenten services. 


Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Ruthven, Ontario, 
has recently completed a series of five ser- 
mons on the new statement of faith as 
adopted at Worcester. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, gave the Ash Wednesday sermon 
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for the Rhode Island Conference in Provi- 
dence, and on Friday evening, Feb. 16, at 
the installation of Rev. D. H. Robbins in 
the First Church in Lowell, he gave the 
charge to the new minister and the wel- 
come to the state. 


Dr. John van Schaick Jr., delivered an 
address at the Universalist church in 
Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 21, on “What I 
Saw of King Albert.”’ 


Rey. Harold I. Merrill of Roxbury, 
Mass., reports five sets of twins in a Sun- 
day school of forty-two members. 


A daughter, Nancy Elizabeth, was born 
on St. Valentine’s day to Rev. and Mrs. R. 
Homer Gleason of Rochester, Minn. 


Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, preached the sermon at the 11 
a.m. service of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, Feb. 18. His sub- 
ject was “The Need of a Code to Live 
IB yee 

Dr. Roger F. Etz gave a dinner at the 
Wayside Inn Feb. 17, in honor of the work- 
ers in his office. Those present were Miss 
Esther Richardson, assistant secretary, 
Miss June Burns, Miss Bessie Linsley, 
Miss Gladys Knott, Mrs. Etz, Miss Doro- 
thy Etz, Jack Etz and Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons. The dinner was served in the 
old kitchen of the inn. 


Miss Esther Richardson, assistant sec- 
retary of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, completed fifteen years’ work in her 
present position on Feb. 17. 


Rev. Hugh 8. Tigner of Oneonta, N. Y., 
is giving a series of four lectures on Fas- 
cism—1. The Matrix of Fascism. 2. 
What Fascism Is and Does. 38. Fascism 
as a Solution of Our Problems. 4. The 
Prospects of Fascism in the United States. 


Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Alexander, until 
recently of Washington, D. C., are now 
living in Wollaston. Mass. Mr. Alexander 
was a trustee of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church and Mrs. Alexander was 
secretary of the Ladies’ Aid. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Whether intended to 
be so or not, the Loyalty Offering was a 
fitting prelude to the Lenten season. A 
good beginning was made on Loyalty Sun- 
day, Feb. 11. When ail the returns are in 
the offering from the National Memorial 
Church will nearly, if not quite, equal the 
amount of last year. It meant real 
sacrifice in many instances. It was asked 
for and given as an expression of personal 
consecration. As such it was in the Lenten 
mood. Dr. Perkins is preaching a series 
of Lenten sermons on ‘Jesus and Some 
People He Met,”’ as follows: Feb. 18, “Jesus 
and John the Baptist, or the Follower Who 
Became Leader;”’ Feb. 25, “‘Jesus and Nico- 
demus, or the Man Who Meant Well 
Timidly;” March 4, ‘Jesus and the Ro- 
man Captain, or the Soldier Who Knew 
How to Obey;’’ March 11, “Jesus and His 
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Family, or the Price of Loyalty;’? March 
18, “Jesus and the High Priest, or Victory 
in Defeat; March 25, ‘‘Jesus and Pilate, 
or Faith against the World.” These ser- 
mons apply the case-method to an under- 
standing of the spirit and teaching of Jesus. 
People of the same sort are met today. On 
Ash Wednesday, Feb. 14, was held the first 
of the weekly organ recitals to be given 
every Wednesday afternoon during Lent 
from 5 to 5.45 o’clock. This year Dr. 
Harned, the organist, is inviting other or- 
ganists to alternate with him every other 
Wednesday. These periods of organ music 
are not conceived in the spirit of concert 
recitals. They are intervals of musical 
meditation for whoever may come in for 
quiet and rest, be they many or few. The 
church is never so lovely as in the late 
afternoon, when the windows deepen into 
dusky beauty in the twilight. The music 
fits the mood. It is a ministry made pos- 
sible by the Hutchinson Memorial Organ. 
On Friday afternoon, Feb. 16, Dr. Perkins 
conducted a half-hour service of prayer 
and meditation at 5 o’clock in the aisle 
chapel of the church, in observance of the 
World Day of Prayer. This service is 
sponsored annually by the Mission Circle, 
and the date this year made it possible to 
fit it into the Lenten program of the 
church. The booklet of Lenten daily read- 
ings and prayers, issued by the General 
Convention, has been mailed to the parish- 
ioners of the church as the gift of the Mis- 
sion Circle. For several years the Circle 
has made this contribution to the fostering 
of personal religion. The booklet seems 
to.meet a real desire and need, and is very 
generally used for individual or family de- 
votion. 
Massachusetts 


Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. Huntley has arranged 
a series of four week night Lenten services 
in the church, at each of which a sermon 
will be given by a visiting minister. A 
parish supper will precede each meeting. 
The preachers upon the four weeks are: 
Dr. W. W. Rose, Lynn, Feb. 28; Dr. Le- 
roy W. Coons, March 7; Rev. John Reid, 
South Congregational Church, Peabody, 
March 14; Rev. U. S. Milburn, Everett, 
March 21. Each service will last one hour 
and will begin at 7.30. The suppers are 
at 6.15. 

of * 


DR. W. E. M. TODD 
The death of Dr. William E. Manning 


Todd occurred on Jan. 21, in the St. James 


Mercy Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y., where he 
had been a patient for several weeks. He 
was in his sixty-ninth years. Dr. Todd 
was born in New Haven, Conn., and pre- 
pared for the ministry at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. He served 
several pastorates in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination before his entrance into the 
Universalist ministry. His pastorates in 
Universalist churches were in Whitesville, 
and Gloversville, N. Y., Monroe, Wis., and 
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Hornell, N. Y. He was an accomplished 
musician and in his pastorates acted as 
leader of bands. 

The memorial service was held in Hor- 
nell on Jan. 22 with representatives of 
the Hornell Ministers’ Association and the 
Masonic fraternity officiating. The body 
was taken to Connecticut for burial. He 
is survived by his widow and a son, John 
W. Todd of Beach Grove, Ind._-Hmpire 
State Universalist. 

o * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 248) 
sigh of relief as they read this evangelical 
book couched in modern terms, and there 
are others who will feel that it fails to pro- 
vide any really new basis for the traditional 
missionary effort. It will probably serve 
as one of many explorations of the problem 
which will circulate among Christian 
people before thought crystallizes and new 
policies are determined. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Halford E. Luccock is professor of 
homiletics in Yale University Divinity 
School. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, Ill. 

Dr. John Howland Lathrop is minister 
of the Church of the Saviour (Unitarian) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fred Gladstone Bratton is professor of 
biblical literature at the Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Alexander Szent-Ivanyi is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Kolozsvar, 
Transylvania (Francis David’s church). 

Fred 8. Nichols of Table Grove, IIl., is 
a nature student and an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Thoreau and Burroughs. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.380 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 13810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. HE.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rey. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 

* Ox 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
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and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 


Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

x O* 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
x OK 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will be held at 16 Beacon Street on Monday, 
Feb. 26, at 10 a. m. for the purpose of examining J. 
Wayne Haskell of Danvers, Mass., for ordination. 
By order of the Committee. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
x x 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Lenten Season—1i1934 

Feb. 26. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., King’s 
Chapel, one of his recent sermons on Jesus. 

March 5. Rev. Norman B. Nash, Episcopal 
Theological School. 

March 12, Rev. William Couden, 
R. Ie 

March 19. Rev. Dwight Bradley, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. B. C. Herrick, D. D., president 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

kx 
LENTEN SERVICES 


Lenten services, 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 14 to March 30, 
at Tremont Temple, Lorimer Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 


Feb. 26. Rev. Ewart Edmund Turner, American 
Church, Berlin, Germany. 

Feb. 27. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Baptist 
Church, Newton. 

Feb. 28. Rev. Charles E. Park, First Church (Uni- 
tarian), Boston. 

March 1. Rev. Rex S. Clements, Church of the 
Covenant, Boston. 

March 2. Rev. Nathan Wood, President Gordon 
College. 

March 5. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Community 
Church, New York. 

March 6, Rev. Henry K. Bartow, Christ Church 
(Episcopal), Quincy. 

March 7. Rev. Everett C. Herrick, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. 

March 8. Colonel Joseph Atkinson, Salvation Army. 

March 9. Rev. Antony Regamey, Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

March 12. Rev. Andrew Richards, Second Church 
(Congregational), Dorchester. 

March 18. Rev. L. W. C. Emig, Newtonville Metho- 
dist Church. ‘ 

March 14. Very Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

March 15. Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church (Episcopal), Boston. 

March 16. Rev. William S. Mitchell, Center Metho - 
dist Church, Malden. 

March 19. Rev. S. S. Drury, Head Master St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 

March 20. Rev. George E. Leighton, First Univer- 
salist Church, Somerville. 

March 21. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop 0 the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 22. Rev. William L. Stidger, Church of All 
Nations (Methodist), Boston. 

March 23. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 26. Rev. W. Quay Rosselle, First Baptist 
Church, Malden. 

March 27. Dean Vaughan Dabney, Andover-New- 
ton Theological Seminary, 

March 28. Rev. Dwight Bradley, First Church (Con- 
gregational), Newton, 

March 29. Rev. L. O. Hartman, Editor and Mana- 
ger Zion’s Herald. 

March 30. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.). 12, Rev. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple. 12.30, 


Providence, 


Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, Pilgrim Church (Congre- 
gational), Dorchester. 12.55, Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, First Universalist Church, Lynn. 1.20, Rev. 
Sven G. Youngert, Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Waltham. 1.45, Rev. William R. Leslie, St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, Brookline. 2.10, Rev. F. 
King Singiser, First Baptist Church, Watertown. 
2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First Church (Congre- 
gational), Cambridge. 


Obituary 


Axthur Lake Holmes 


Arthur Lake Holmes, a highly esteemed citizen of 
Stoughton, Mass., died Sunday afternoon, Feb. 11, 
at his home. He was seventy-eight years of age. 

He was born in Stoughton, Aug. 8, 1855, a son of 
William and Addie M. (Capen) Holmes. He at- 
tended the public schools and was graduated from 
Stoughton High School. As a boy he worked for a 
time with his father at the carpentering trade, but 
while still young started a village grocery store and 
remained in business for about fifty years. 

In his death Stoughton loses one of the best in- 
formed citizens. Mr. Holmes for many years kept 
a diary from which one could obtain the weather, 
temperature and happenings of account each day. 
Many years ago he served in the fire department and 
was always interested in its work. He served as 
selectman many years ago, and at the outset of the 
town manager form of government here in March, 
1922, he was appointed assessor, which office he held 
for nine years, when failing health forced him to re- 
tire. He always worked untiringly for the best in- 
terest of his town. Many went to him for advice 
and he was considered a man of sound judgment. 
He served as a sewer commissioner when the project 
was inits early stages. In banking circles he was held 
in high regard, having served on the board of di- 
rectors of the Stoughton Cooperative Bank prac- 
tically since the bank was started and until his death. 
On Oct. 15, 1915, he was elected to the security eom- 
mittee of the bank, which position he held until the 
fall of 19381, when failing health forced him to retire. 
The directors, however, would not accept his resig- 
nation as a director, he having served for forty years 
on the board. Upon his retirement from the security 
committee they presented him with $50 in gold as 
their token of esteem for him. 

Mr. Holmes was a member of Rising Star Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., Mt. Zion Royal Arch Chapter and 
other Masonie bodies; a member of the Stoughton 
Grange, a charter member of the Stoughton Veteran 
Firemen’s Association, and for over twenty-five years 
followed the Alabama Coon to most of the major 
musters. 

As a young man he was united in marriage to Miss 
Lucy Wentworth, who, with one daughter, Doris, 
wife of Dr. Sidney Blake, and a granddaughter, both 
of Clarendon, Va., survives him. 

Funeral services were held from the funeral home 
of Lowe and Powers, Tuesday afternoon, conducted 
by Rev. Luther Morris, pastor of the Universalist 
church, 

The Masonic ritualistic service was conducted by 
officers and members of Rising Star Lodge, A. F, and 
A.M. Burial was in Evergreen Cemetery.—Stoughton 
News-Sentinel. 


Mrs. Wm. H. Berkley 


Martha Frances Dodds was born in Green Briar 
County, Virginia, a daughter of Wm. H. and Frances 
Deverick Dodds, on Oct. 14, 1843. She celebrated 
the ninetieth anniversary of her birth on Oct. 14 
last in her home with a large party of relatives and 
friends, and was quite well for one of her years. 

When she was one year of age her father’s family 
in covered wagons moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, the 
mother carrying the one-year-old daughter on horse- 
back. ‘The family remained in Ohio five years, then 
moved westward into Illinois and settled in the 
southern part of Coles County. 

On Oct. 8, 1863, Martha F. Dodds was united in 
marriage to Wm. H. Berkley, son of Burgess Berkley, 
a pioneer of the community in which she lived. To 
this union seven children were born. They went to 
housekeeping on a farm near their homes where they 
spent their entire married lives. Mr. Berkley died 
suddenly March 4, 1921, and Mrs. Berkley, after a 


short illness, died Dee. 12, 1933. Surviving are two 
sons, W. B. near Westfield, Ill, and T. M. 
Berkley, Charleston, Ill., and three daughters, Jessie, 
Josephine and Sarah Frances. Manford Harl and 
Charles preceded their mother in death. 

Mrs. Berkley and her husband were members of 
the Universalist Church for many years, and their 
faith remained true until the last. They helped build, 
near Casey, Ill., one of the first Universalist churches 
in this part of the state, and the Universalist church 
paper has come to their home since August, 18380, 
and was always read with interest. 

Mrs. Berkley was loved by the entire community 
for her fine qualities, her never failing assistance in 
time of need, and her unusual ability to always see the 
bright side of life. ; 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. A. L. 
Honn, former pastor of the Methodist church at 
Westfield, Ill., and a friend of the family, and was 
largely attended by relatives and friends. 


Subscribe for 
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Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of lilies 
and the cross printed in colors. Envelopes 
are made of extra strong paper and are of 
good size—2 1-2 x 4 1-14 inches. Name 
line on the reverse side. 


Price, 48 cents per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens, 
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Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cetechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘“‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET “SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why join any 
chureh?” and “‘Why join the Universalist Church?”’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and-young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schee 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Cecurses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr. nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering” excep- 
tional advantages for education in every? depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 5 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


Swankley had been a great traveler, and 
his trouble was that he couldn’t keep quiet 
about it. Everything that happened re- 
minded him of something that took place 
in Timbuctoo or the Cannibal Isles. 

His friend Martin was admiring a beau- 
tiful sunset one evening. 

“Ah!” said Swankley, “you should just 
see the sunset in the East.” 

“T should like to very much,” said Mar- 
tin. ‘The sun always sets in the west in 
this ordinary old country.’’—Labor. 

okie Ba 


The family had planned a picnic for the 
next day and Bobby was asked by his 
mother to see what the paper predicted 
for the weather. 

After searching the paper he said: 
‘Well, they haven’t decided yet. It says 
here, ‘Weather for Wednesday, Unsettled.’”’ 
—Christian Union Herald. 

* * 

We don’t blame these college professors 
for wanting to get jobs with Roosevelt. 
It’s a darned sight easier than staying in 
the class-room and trying to explain to 
students all that is happening.—Albany 
Knickerbocker Press. 

* * 

Mrs. Flynn: “This neighborhood seems 
pretty noisy, Mrs. O’Brien.” 

Mrs. O’Brien: “Yis, the only time 
there’s any peace here is whin the trucks 
drown the noise.””—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Little Joy, seven years old, remarked 
as she helped herself to the last biscuit on 
the plate, “This won’t matter to me, for 
I’ve been an old maid about all my life, 
anyhow.”—Christian-Evangelist. 

* * 

In view of President Roosevelt’s reported 
intention to cut down Hollywood salaries, 
several film stars are believed to be willing 
to have theirs reduced to what they actual- 
ly are-—Punch (London). 

* * 


Mistress: “‘Be careful not to drop those 
china dishes, Norah.” 

Maid: ‘Don’t worry, mum. If they 
did fall they’re too light to hurt my feet.” — 
Watchman-Examiner. 

o* * 

Tourist (Gin Yellowstone Park): “Those 
Indians have a blood-curdling yell.’ 

Guide: “‘Yes, ma’am; every one of ’em is 
a college graduate!””—KHachange. 

* * 

Mother: “Tommy, what are you doing 
in the pantry?” 

Thomas: “Oh, just putting a few things 
away.” —Hachange. 

* * 

If Mussolini’s marriage plan continues 
the Italians will soon have to plow under 
every third baby.—Lowisville Times. 

* * 

We are told that healthy babies should 
be a delicate pink. Most are also robust 
yellers.—Hachange. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AHEAD 


Said a well-known man recently : 


“In times like these one ‘former’ is worth a thousand reformers.” 


Quietly but effectively in Universalist Church Schools 
Children, young peo- 


everywhere construction is going on. 
ple, adults—over 35,000 of them—are being helped to think 


correctly, to acquire wholesome attitudes, to develop lives of . 


quality and worth. 


Back of this great building program stands the General 
Sunday School Association, in constant touch with hundreds 
of these leaders, in turn serving and guiding them. 


Writes a church school superintendent : 
“We couldn’t conduct a Universalist Church School 


—_— at all if it were not for the help we are con- 


stantly receiving from the G. S. S. A.” 


in 


Shall this work go on? That depends upon our con- 
tributors. They determine what our income shall be. If 
you are not already a contributor we invite you to become 


one. Your gift, large or small, will help. Why not send 
it in today? 


The General Sunday School Association 
16 Beacon Street .. .. Boston, Massachusetts 
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